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In the early 1 830s, when The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was less 
than three years old, the Lord invited members of the Church to seek wisdom by 
study and by the exercise of faith: 

“And as all have not faith, seek ye diligently and teach one another words of 
wisdom; yea, seek ye out of the best books words of wisdom; seek learning, even 
by study and also by faith” (D&C 88:1 1 8). 

This is more than a simple exhortation to learn about the gospel. It is an invitation 
from the Lord to recognize that not all sources of knowledge are equally reliable. 
Seeking “out of the best books” does not mean seeking only one set of opinions, 
but it does require us to distinguish between reliable sources and unreliable 
sources. 

Recognizing that today so much information about The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints can be obtained from questionable and often inaccurate 
sources, officials of the Church began in 2013 to publish straightforward, in- 
depth essays on a number of topics. The purpose of these essays, which have 
been approved by the First Presidency and the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
has been to gather accurate information from many different sources and 
publications and place it in the Gospel Topics section of LDS.org, where the 
material can more easily be accessed and studied by Church members and other 
interested parties. 

The Church places great emphasis on knowledge and on the importance of being 
well informed about Church history, doctrine, and practices. Ongoing historical 
research, revisions of the Church’s curriculum, and the use of new technologies 
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allowing a more systematic and thorough study of scriptures have all been 
pursued by the Church to that end. We again encourage members to study the 
Gospel Topics essays cited in the links to the right as they “seek learning, even 
by study and also by faith.” 
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Plural Marriage in Kirtland 
and Nauvoo 


Latter-day Saints believe that monogamy— the marriage of one man and one woman— is the 
Lord’s standing law of marriage. 1 In biblical times, the Lord commanded some of His people to 
practice plural marriage— the marriage of one man and more than one woman. 1 Some early 
members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints also received and obeyed this 
commandment given through God’s prophets. 

After receiving a revelation commanding him to practice plural marriage, Joseph Smith married 
multiple wives and introduced the practice to close associates. This principle was among the 
most challenging aspects of the Restoration— for Joseph personally and for other Church 
members. Plural marriage tested faith and provoked controversy and opposition. Few Latter- 
day Saints initially welcomed the restoration of a biblical practice entirely foreign to their 
sensibilities. But many later testified of powerful spiritual experiences that helped them 
overcome their hesitation and gave them courage to accept this practice. 

Although the Lord commanded the adoption— and later the cessation— of plural marriage in the 
latter days, He did not give exact instructions on how to obey the commandment. Significant 
social and cultural changes often include misunderstandings and difficulties. Church leaders 
and members experienced these challenges as they heeded the command to practice plural 
marriage and again later as they worked to discontinue it after Church President Wilford 
Woodruff issued an inspired statement known as the Manifesto in 1 890, which led to the end of 
plural marriage in the Church. Through it all, Church leaders and members sought to follow 
God’s will. 

Many details about the early practice of plural marriage are unknown. Plural marriage was 
introduced among the early Saints incrementally, and participants were asked to keep their 
actions confidential. They did not discuss their experiences publicly or in writing until after the 
Latter-day Saints had moved to Utah and Church leaders had publicly acknowledged the 
practice. The historical record of early plural marriage is therefore thin: few records of the time 
provide details, and later reminiscences are not always reliable. Some ambiguity will always 
accompany our knowledge about this issue. Like the participants, we “see through a glass, 
darkly” and are asked to walk by faith . 3 
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The Beginnings of Plural Marriage in the Church 

The revelation on plural marriage was not written down until 1 84B, but its early verses suggest 
that part of it emerged from Joseph Smith’s study of the Old Testament in 1831. People who 
knew Joseph well later stated he received the revelation about that time. 4 The revelation, 
recorded in Doctrine and Covenants 1 32, states that Joseph prayed to know why God justified 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, and Solomon in having many wives. The Lord responded 
that He had commanded them to enter into the practices 

Latter-day Saints understood that they were living in the latter days, in what the revelations 
called the “dispensation of the fulness of times.” 6 Ancient principles— such as prophets, 
priesthood, and temples— would be restored to the earth. Plural marriage was one of those 
ancient principles. 

Polygamy had been permitted for millennia in many cultures and religions, but, with few 
exceptions, was rejected in Western cultures. 7 In Joseph Smith’s time, monogamy was the only 
legal form of marriage in the United States. Joseph knew the practice of plural marriage would 
stir up public ire. After receiving the commandment, he taught a few associates about it, but he 
did not spread this teaching widely in the 1 830s. 8 

When God commands a difficult task, He sometimes sends additional messengers to encourage 
His people to obey. Consistent with this pattern, Joseph told associates that an angel appeared 
to him three times between 1 834 and 1 842 and commanded him to proceed with plural 
marriage when he hesitated to move forward. During the third and final appearance, the angel 
came with a drawn sword, threatening Joseph with destruction unless he went forward and 
obeyed the commandment fully. 9 

Fragmentary evidence suggests that Joseph Smith acted on the angel’s first command by 
marrying a plural wife, Fanny Alger, in Kirtland, Ohio, in the mid-1830s. Several Latter-day 
Saints who had lived in Kirtland reported decades later that Joseph Smith had married Alger, 
who lived and worked in the Smith household, after he had obtained her consent and that of 
her parents. 10 Little is known about this marriage, and nothing is known about the 
conversations between Joseph and Emma regarding Alger. After the marriage with Alger ended 
in separation, Joseph seems to have set the subject of plural marriage aside until after the 
Church moved to Nauvoo, Illinois. 

Plural Marriage and Eternal Marriage 

The same revelation that taught of plural marriage was part of a larger revelation given to 
Joseph Smith— that marriage could last beyond death and that eternal marriage was essential to 
inheriting the fulness that God desires for His children. As early as 1 840, Joseph Smith privately 


taught Apostle Parley P. Pratt that the “heavenly order” allowed Pratt and his wife to be together 
“for time and all eternity.” 11 Joseph also taught that men like Pratt— who had remarried following 
the death of his first wife — could be married (or sealed) to their wives for eternity, under the 
proper conditions. 12 

The sealing of husband and wife for eternity was made possible by the restoration of 
priesthood keys and ordinances. On April 3, 1 8B6, the Old Testament prophet Elijah appeared 
to Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery in the Kirtland Temple and restored the priesthood keys 
necessary to perform ordinances for the living and the dead, including sealing families 
together. 13 Marriages performed by priesthood authority could link loved ones to each other for 
eternity, on condition of righteousness; marriages performed without this authority would end 
at death. '« 

Marriage performed by priesthood authority meant that the procreation of children and 
perpetuation of families would continue into the eternities. Joseph Smith’s revelation on 
marriage declared that the “continuation of the seeds forever and ever” helped to fulfill God’s 
purposes for His children. 15 This promise was given to all couples who were married by 
priesthood authority and were faithful to their covenants. 

Plural Marriage in Nauvoo 

For much of Western history, family “interest”— economic, political, and social considerations— 
dominated the choice of spouse. Parents had the power to arrange marriages or forestall unions 
of which they disapproved. By the late 1 700s, romance and personal choice began to rival these 
traditional motives and practices. 16 By Joseph Smith’s time, many couples insisted on marrying 
for love, as he and Emma did when they eloped against her parents’ wishes. 

Latter-day Saints’ motives for plural marriage were often more religious than economic or 
romantic. Besides the desire to be obedient, a strong incentive was the hope of living in God’s 
presence with family members. In the revelation on marriage, the Lord promised participants 
“crowns of eternal lives” and “exaltation in the eternal worlds." 17 Men and women, parents and 
children, ancestors and progeny were to be “sealed” to each other— their commitment lasting 
into the eternities, consistent with Jesus’s promise that priesthood ordinances performed on 
earth could be “bound in heaven." 18 

The first plural marriage in Nauvoo took place when Louisa Beaman and Joseph Smith were 
sealed in April 1 841 , 19 Joseph married many additional wives and authorized other Latter-day 
Saints to practice plural marriage. The practice spread slowly at first. By June 1 844, when 
Joseph died, approximately 29 men and 50 women had entered into plural marriage, in addition 
to Joseph and his wives. When the Saints entered the Salt Lake Valley in 1 847, at least 1 96 men 
and 521 women had entered into plural marriages. 26 Participants in these early plural marriages 


pledged to keep their involvement confidential, though they anticipated a time when the 
practice would be publicly acknowledged. 

Nevertheless, rumors spread. A few men unscrupulously used these rumors to seduce women 
to join them in an unauthorized practice sometimes referred to as “spiritual wifery.” When this 
was discovered, the men were cut off from the Church. 21 The rumors prompted members and 
leaders to issue carefully worded denials that denounced spiritual wifery and polygamy but 
were silent about what Joseph Smith and others saw as divinely mandated “celestial” plural 
marriage. 22 The statements emphasized that the Church practiced no marital law other than 
monogamy while implicitly leaving open the possibility that individuals, under direction of 
God’s living prophet, might do so. 23 

Joseph Smith and Plural Marriage 

During the era in which plural marriage was practiced, Latter-day Saints distinguished between 
sealings for time and eternity and sealings for eternity only. Sealings for time and eternity 
included commitments and relationships during this life, generally including the possibility of 
sexual relations. Eternity-only sealings indicated relationships in the next life alone. 

Evidence indicates that Joseph Smith participated in both types of sealings. The exact number 
of women to whom he was sealed in his lifetime is unknown because the evidence is 
fragmentary. 24 Some of the women who were sealed to Joseph Smith later testified that their 
marriages were for time and eternity, while others indicated that their relationships were for 
eternity alone. 23 

Most of those sealed to Joseph Smith were between 20 and 40 years of age at the time of their 
sealing to him. The oldest, Fanny Young, was 56 years old. The youngest was Helen Mar 
Kimball, daughter of Joseph’s close friends Heber C. and Vilate Murray Kimball, who was sealed 
to Joseph several months before her 1 5th birthday. Marriage at such an age, inappropriate by 
today’s standards, was legal in that era, and some women married in their mid-teens. 20 Helen 
Mar Kimball spoke of her sealing to Joseph as being “for eternity alone,” suggesting that the 
relationship did not involve sexual relations. 27 After Joseph’s death, Helen remarried and 
became an articulate defender of him and of plural marriage. 28 

Following his marriage to Louisa Beaman and before he married other single women, Joseph 
Smith was sealed to a number of women who were already married. 29 Neither these women nor 
Joseph explained much about these sealings, though several women said they were for eternity 
alone. 30 Other women left no records, making it unknown whether their sealings were for time 
and eternity or were for eternity alone. 

There are several possible explanations for this practice. These sealings may have provided a 
way to create an eternal bond or link between Joseph’s family and other families within the 
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Church . 31 These ties extended both vertically, from parent to child, and horizontally, from one 
family to another. Today such eternal bonds are achieved through the temple marriages of 
individuals who are also sealed to their own birth families, in this way linking families together. 
Joseph Smith’s sealings to women already married may have been an early version of linking 
one family to another. In Nauvoo, most if not all of the first husbands seem to have continued 
living in the same household with their wives during Joseph’s lifetime, and complaints about 
these sealings with Joseph Smith are virtually absent from the documentary record . 32 

These sealings may also be explained by Joseph’s reluctance to enter plural marriage because 
of the sorrow it would bring to his wife Emma. He may have believed that sealings to married 
women would comply with the Lord’s command without requiring him to have normal marriage 
relationships . 33 This could explain why, according to Lorenzo Snow, the angel reprimanded 
Joseph for having “demurred” on plural marriage even after he had entered into the 
practice . 33 After this rebuke, according to this interpretation, Joseph returned primarily to 
sealings with single women. 

Another possibility is that, in an era when life spans were shorter than they are today, faithful 
women felt an urgency to be sealed by priesthood authority. Several of these women were 
married either to non-Mormons or former Mormons, and more than one of the women later 
expressed unhappiness in their present marriages. Living in a time when divorce was difficult to 
obtain, these women may have believed a sealing to Joseph Smith would give them blessings 
they might not otherwise receive in the next life . 33 

The women who united with Joseph Smith in plural marriage risked reputation and self-respect 
in being associated with a principle so foreign to their culture and so easily misunderstood by 
others. “I made a greater sacrifice than to give my life,” said Zina Huntington Jacobs, “for I never 
anticipated again to be looked upon as an honorable woman.” Nevertheless, she wrote, “I 
searched the scripture & by humble prayer to my Heavenly Father I obtained a testimony for 
myself .” 36 After Joseph’s death, most of the women sealed to him moved to Utah with the Saints, 
remained faithful Church members, and defended both plural marriage and Joseph . 37 

Joseph and Emma 

Plural marriage was difficult for all involved. For Joseph Smith’s wife Emma, it was an 
excruciating ordeal. Records of Emma’s reactions to plural marriage are sparse; she left no 
firsthand accounts, making it impossible to reconstruct her thoughts. Joseph and Emma loved 
and respected each other deeply. After he had entered into plural marriage, he poured out his 
feelings in his journal for his “beloved Emma,” whom he described as “undaunted, firm and 
unwavering, unchangeable, affectionate Emma." After Joseph’s death, Emma kept a lock of his 
hair in a locket she wore around her neck . 36 
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Emma approved, at least for a time, of four of Joseph Smith’s plural marriages in Nauvoo, and 
she accepted all four of those wives into her household. She may have approved of other 
marriages as well. 39 But Emma likely did not know about all of Joseph’s sealings. 40 She vacillated 
in her view of plural marriage, at some points supporting it and at other times denouncing it. 

In the summer of 1 84S, Joseph Smith dictated the revelation on marriage, a lengthy and 
complex text containing both glorious promises and stern warnings, some directed at 
Emma. 41 The revelation instructed women and men that they must obey God’s law and 
commands in order to receive the fulness of His glory. 

The revelation on marriage required that a wife give her consent before her husband could 
enter into plural marriage. 42 Nevertheless, toward the end of the revelation, the Lord said that if 
the first wife “receive not this law”— the command to practice plural marriage— the husband 
would be “exempt from the law of Sarah,” presumably the requirement that the husband gain 
the consent of the first wife before marrying additional women. 43 After Emma opposed plural 
marriage, Joseph was placed in an agonizing dilemma, forced to choose between the will of God 
and the will of his beloved Emma. He may have thought Emma’s rejection of plural marriage 
exempted him from the law of Sarah. Her decision to “receive not this law” permitted him to 
marry additional wives without her consent. Because of Joseph’s early death and Emma’s 
decision to remain in Nauvoo and not discuss plural marriage after the Church moved west, 
many aspects of their story remain known only to the two of them. 

Trial and Spiritual Witness 

Years later in Utah, participants in Nauvoo plural marriage discussed their motives for entering 
into the practice. God declared in the Book of Mormon that monogamy was the standard; at 
times, however, He commanded plural marriage so His people could “raise up seed unto 
[Him].” 44 Plural marriage did result in an increased number of children born to believing 
parents. 43 

Some Saints also saw plural marriage as a redemptive process of sacrifice and spiritual 
refinement. According to Helen Mar Kimball, Joseph Smith stated that “the practice of this 
principle would be the hardest trial the Saints would ever have to test their faith." Though it was 
one of the “severest” trials of her life, she testified that it had also been “one of the greatest 
blessings." 46 Her father, Heber C. Kimball, agreed. “I never felt more sorrowful,” he said of the 
moment he learned of plural marriage in 1 841 . “I wept days. ... I had a good wife. I was 
satisfied.” 47 

The decision to accept such a wrenching trial usually came only after earnest prayer and intense 
soul-searching. Brigham Young said that, upon learning of plural marriage, “it was the first time 
in my life that I had desired the grave." 43 “I had to pray unceasingly,” he said, “and I had to 
exercise faith and the Lord revealed to me the truth of it and that satisfied me.” 49 Heber C. 
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Kimball found comfort only after his wife Vilate had a visionary experience attesting to the 
rightness of plural marriage. “She told me,” Vilate’s daughter later recalled, “she never saw so 
happy a man as father was when she described the vision and told him she was satisfied and 
knew it was from God.” 50 

Lucy Walker recalled her inner turmoil when Joseph Smith invited her to become his wife. “Every 
feeling of my soul revolted against it,” she wrote. Yet, after several restless nights on her knees 
in prayer, she found relief as her room “filled with a holy influence” akin to “brilliant sunshine.” 
She said, “My soul was filled with a calm sweet peace that I never knew,” and “supreme 
happiness took possession of my whole being." 51 

Not all had such experiences. Some Latter-day Saints rejected the principle of plural marriage 
and left the Church, while others declined to enter the practice but remained 
faithful. ^Nevertheless, for many women and men, initial revulsion and anguish was followed by 
struggle, resolution, and ultimately, light and peace. Sacred experiences enabled the Saints to 
move forward in faith. 55 

Conclusion 

The challenge of introducing a principle as controversial as plural marriage is almost impossible 
to overstate. A spiritual witness of its truthfulness allowed Joseph Smith and other Latter-day 
Saints to accept this principle. Difficult as it was, the introduction of plural marriage in Nauvoo 
did indeed “raise up seed” unto God. A substantial number of today’s members descend 
through faithful Latter-day Saints who practiced plural marriage. 

Church members no longer practice plural marriage. 54 Consistent with Joseph Smith’s teachings, 
the Church permits a man whose wife has died to be sealed to another woman when he 
remarries. Moreover, members are permitted to perform ordinances on behalf of deceased men 
and women who married more than once on earth, sealing them to all of the spouses to whom 
they were legally married. The precise nature of these relationships in the next life is not 
known, and many family relationships will be sorted out in the life to come. Latter-day Saints 
are encouraged to trust in our wise Heavenly Father, who loves His children and does all things 
for their growth and salvation. 55 
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First Vision Accounts 


Joseph Smith recorded that God the Father and Jesus Christ appeared to him in a grove of trees 
near his parents’ home in western New York State when he was about 14 years old. Concerned 
by his sins and unsure which spiritual path to follow, Joseph sought guidance by attending 
meetings, reading scripture, and praying. In answer, he received a heavenly manifestation. 
Joseph shared and documented the First Vision, as it came to be known, on multiple occasions; 
he wrote or assigned scribes to write four different accounts of the vision. 

Joseph Smith published two accounts of the First Vision during his lifetime. The first of these, 
known today as Joseph Smith— History, was canonized in the Pearl of Great Price and thus 
became the best known account. The two unpublished accounts, recorded in Joseph Smith’s 
earliest autobiography and a later journal, were generally forgotten until historians working for 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints rediscovered and published them in the 1 960s. 
Since that time, these documents have been discussed repeatedly in Church magazines, in 
works printed by Church-owned and Church-affiliated presses, and by Latter-day Saint 
scholars in other venues. i In addition to the firsthand accounts, there are also five descriptions 
of Joseph Smith’s vision recorded by his contemporaries. i 

The various accounts of the First Vision tell a consistent story, though naturally they differ in 
emphasis and detail. Flistorians expect that when an individual retells an experience in multiple 
settings to different audiences over many years, each account will emphasize various aspects of 
the experience and contain unique details. Indeed, differences similar to those in the First 
Vision accounts exist in the multiple scriptural accounts of Paul’s vision on the road to 
Damascus and the Apostles’ experience on the Mount of Transfigurations Yet despite the 
differences, a basic consistency remains across all the accounts of the First Vision. Some have 
mistakenly argued that any variation in the retelling of the story is evidence of fabrication. To 
the contrary, the rich historical record enables us to learn more about this remarkable event 
than we could if it were less well documented. 

Accounts of the First Vision 

Each account of the First Vision by Joseph Smith and his contemporaries has its own history and 
context that influenced how the event was recalled, communicated, and recorded. These 
accounts are discussed below. 
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1 832 Account. The earliest known account of the First Vision, the only account written in 
Joseph Smith’s own hand, is found in a short, unpublished autobiography Joseph Smith 
produced in the second half of 1 832. In the account, Joseph Smith described his consciousness 
of his own sins and his frustration at being unable to find a church that matched the one he had 
read about in the New Testament and that would lead him to redemption. He emphasized Jesus 
Christ’s Atonement and the personal redemption it offered. He wrote that “the Lord” appeared 
and forgave him of his sins. As a result of the vision, Joseph experienced joy and love, though, 
as he noted, he could find no one who believed his account. Read the 1 832 account here. 

1 835 Account. In the fall of 1 835, Joseph Smith recounted his First Vision to Robert Matthews, a 
visitor to Kirtland, Ohio. The retelling, recorded in Joseph’s journal by his scribe Warren Parrish, 
emphasizes his attempt to discover which church was right, the opposition he felt as he prayed, 
and the appearance of one divine personage who was followed shortly by another. This account 
also notes the appearance of angels in the vision. Read the 1 835 account here. 

1 838 Account. The narration of the First Vision best known to Latter-day Saints today is the 
1 838 account. First published in 1 842 in the Times and Seasons, the Church’s newspaper in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, the account was part of a longer history dictated by Joseph Smith between 
periods of intense opposition. Whereas the 1 832 account emphasizes the more personal story 
of Joseph Smith as a young man seeking forgiveness, the 1 838 account focuses on the vision as 
the beginning of the “rise and progress of the Church.” Like the 1 835 account, the central 
question of the narrative is which church is right. Read the 1 838 account here. 

1 842 Account. Written in response to Chicago Democrat editor John Wentworth’s request for 
information about the Latter-day Saints, this account was printed in the Times and Seasons in 
1 842. (The “Wentworth letter,” as it is commonly known, is also the source for the Articles of 
Faith.)i The account, intended for publication to an audience unfamiliar with Mormon beliefs, is 
concise and straightforward. As with earlier accounts, Joseph Smith noted the confusion he 
experienced and the appearance of two personages in answer to his prayer. The following year, 
Joseph Smith sent this account with minor modifications to a historian named Israel Daniel 
Rupp, who published it as a chapter in his book, He Pasa Ekk/esia [The Whole Church]: An 
Original History of the Religious Denominations at Present Existing in the United States. 5 Read 
the 1 842 account here. 


Secondhand Accounts. Besides these accounts from Joseph Smith himself, five accounts were 
written by contemporaries who heard Joseph Smith speak about the vision. Read these accounts 
here. 


Arguments Regarding the Accounts of Joseph Smith’s 
First Vision 
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The variety and number of accounts of the First Vision have led some critics to question 
whether Joseph Smith’s descriptions match the reality of his experience. Two arguments are 
frequently made against his credibility: the first questions Joseph Smith’s memory of the events; 
the second questions whether he embellished elements of the story over time. 

Memory. One argument regarding the accounts of Joseph Smith’s First Vision alleges that 
historical evidence does not support Joseph Smith’s description of religious revival in Palmyra, 
New York, and its vicinity in 1 820. Some argue that this undermines both Joseph’s claim of 
unusual religious fervor and the account of the vision itself. 

Documentary evidence, however, supports Joseph Smith’s statements regarding the revivals. 

The region where he lived became famous for its religious fervor and was unquestionably one 
of the hotbeds of religious revivals. Flistorians refer to the region as “the burned-over district” 
because preachers wore out the land holding camp revivals and seeking converts during the 
early 1 800s. 6 In June 1818, for example, a Methodist camp meeting took place in Palmyra, and 
the following summer, Methodists assembled again at Vienna (now Phelps), New York, 1 5 miles 
from the Smith family farm. The journals of an itinerant Methodist preacher document much 
religious excitement in Joseph’s geographic area in 1819 and 1 820. They report that Reverend 
George Lane, a revivalist Methodist minister, was in that region in both years, speaking “on 
Gods method in bringing about Reformations.”/ This historical evidence is consistent with 
Joseph’s description. He said that the unusual religious excitement in his district or region 
“commenced with the Methodists.” Indeed, Joseph stated that he became “somewhat partial” to 
Methodism.® 

Embellishment. The second argument frequently made regarding the accounts of Joseph 
Smith’s First Vision is that he embellished his story over time. This argument focuses on two 
details: the number and identity of the heavenly beings Joseph Smith stated that he saw. 
Joseph’s First Vision accounts describe the heavenly beings with greater detail over time. The 
1 832 account says, “The Lord opened the heavens upon me and I saw the Lord.” His 1 838 
account states, “I saw two Personages,” one of whom introduced the other as “My Beloved Son." 
As a result, critics have argued that Joseph Smith started out reporting to have seen one 
being— “the Lord”— and ended up claiming to have seen both the Father and the Son. a 

There are other, more consistent ways of seeing the evidence. A basic harmony in the narrative 
across time must be acknowledged at the outset: three of the four accounts clearly state that 
two personages appeared to Joseph Smith in the First Vision. The outlier is Joseph Smith’s 1 832 
account, which can be read to refer to one or two personages. If read to refer to one heavenly 
being, it would likely be to the personage who forgave his sins. According to later accounts, the 
first divine personage told Joseph Smith to “hear” the second, Jesus Christ, who then delivered 
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the main message, which included the message of forgiveness. i° Joseph Smith’s 1 8S2 account, 
then, may have concentrated on Jesus Christ, the bearer of forgiveness. 

Another way of reading the 1 8S2 account is that Joseph Smith referred to two beings, both of 
whom he called “Lord.” The embellishment argument hinges on the assumption that the 1 832 
account describes the appearance of only one divine being. But the 1 832 account does not say 
that only one being appeared. Note that the two references to “Lord” are separated in time: first 
“the Lord” opens the heavens; then Joseph Smith sees “the Lord.” This reading of the account is 
consistent with Joseph’s 1 835 account, which has one personage appearing first, followed by 
another soon afterwards. The 1 832 account, then, can reasonably be read to mean that Joseph 
Smith saw one being who then revealed another and that he referred to both of them as “the 
Lord”: “the Lord opened the heavens upon me and I saw the Lord.”±i 

Joseph’s increasingly specific descriptions can thus be compellingly read as evidence of 
increasing insight, accumulating over time, based on experience. In part, the differences 
between the 1 832 account and the later accounts may have something to do with the 
differences between the written and the spoken word. The 1 832 account represents the first 
time Joseph Smith attempted to write down his history. That same year, he wrote a friend that 
he felt imprisoned by “paper pen and Ink and a crooked broken scattered and imperfect 
Language.” He called the written word a “little narrow prison. ”ii The expansiveness of the later 
accounts is more easily understood and even expected when we recognize that they were likely 
dictated accounts— an, easy, comfortable medium for Joseph Smith and one that allowed the 
words to flow more easily. 

Conclusion 

Joseph Smith testified repeatedly that he experienced a remarkable vision of God the Father and 
His Son, Jesus Christ. Neither the truth of the First Vision nor the arguments against it can be 
proven by historical research alone. Knowing the truth of Joseph Smith’s testimony requires 
each earnest seeker of truth to study the record and then exercise sufficient faith in Christ to 
ask God in sincere, humble prayer whether the record is true. If the seeker asks with the real 
intent to act upon the answer revealed by the Holy Ghost, the truthfulness of Joseph Smith’s 
vision will be manifest. In this way, every person can know that Joseph Smith spoke honestly 
when he declared, “I had seen a vision, I knew it, and I knew that God knew it, and I could not 
deny it.”n 
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Book of Mormon Translation 


loseph Smith said that the Book of Mormon was “the most correct of any Book on earth & the 
keystone of our religion & a man would get nearer to God by abiding by its precepts than any 
other Book.’i The Book of Mormon came into the world through a series of miraculous events. 
Much can be known about the coming forth of the English text of the Book of Mormon through 
a careful study of statements made by Joseph Smith, his scribes, and others closely associated 
with the translation of the Book of Mormon. 

“By the Gift and Power of God” 

Joseph Smith reported that on the evening of September 21 , 1 82S, while he prayed in the upper 
room of his parents’ small log home in Palmyra, New York, an angel who called himself Moroni 
appeared and told Joseph that “God had a work for [you] to do. ”2 He informed Joseph that “there 
was a book deposited, written upon gold plates, giving an account of the former inhabitants of 
this continent, and the source from whence they sprang." The book could be found in a hill not 
far from the Smith family farm. This was no ordinary history, for it contained “the fullness of the 
everlasting Gospel as delivered by the Savior. ”3 

The angel charged Joseph Smith to translate the book from the ancient language in which it was 
written. The young man, however, had very little formal education and was incapable of writing 
a book on his own, let alone translating an ancient book written from an unknown language, 
known in the Book of Mormon as “reformed Egyptian”!. Joseph’s wife Emma insisted that, at the 
time of translation, Joseph “could neither write nor dictate a coherent and well-worded letter, 
let alone dictat[e] a book like the Book of Mormon . ”5 

Joseph received the plates in September 1 827 and the following spring, in Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, began translating them in earnest, with Emma and his friend Martin Harris serving 
as his main scribes. The resulting English transcription, known as the Book of Lehi and referred 
to by Joseph Smith as written on 1 1 6 pages, was subsequently lost or stolen. As a result, Joseph 
Smith was rebuked by the Lord and lost the ability to translate for a short time. <5 

Joseph began translating again in 1 829, and almost all of the present Book of Mormon text was 
translated during a three-month period between April and June of that year. His scribe during 
these months was Oliver Cowdery . a schoolteacher from Vermont who learned about the Book 
of Mormon while boarding with Joseph’s parents in Palmyra. Called by God in a vision, Cowdery 
traveled to Harmony to meet Joseph Smith and investigate further. Of his experience as scribe, 
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Cowdery wrote, “These were days never to be forgotten— to sit under the sound of a voice 
dictated by the inspiration of heaven. ”7 

The manuscript that Joseph Smith dictated to Oliver Cowdery and others is known today as the 
original manuscript, about 28 percent of which still survives. 8 This manuscript corroborates 
Joseph Smith’s statements that the manuscript was written within a short time frame and that it 
was dictated from another language. For example, it includes errors that suggest the scribe 
heard words incorrectly rather than misread words copied from another manuscript . 9 In 
addition, some grammatical constructions that are more characteristic of Near Eastern 
languages than English appear in the original manuscript, suggesting that the base language of 
the translation was not English. 10 

Unlike most dictated drafts, the original manuscript was considered by Joseph Smith to be, in 
substance, a final product. To assist in the publication of the book, Oliver Cowdery made a 
handwritten copy of the original manuscript. This copy is known today as the printer’s 
manuscript. Because Joseph Smith did not call for punctuation, such as periods, commas, or 
question marks as he dictated, such marks are not in the original manuscript. The typesetter 
later inserted punctuation marks when he prepared the text for the printer. u With the 
exceptions of punctuation, formatting, other elements of typesetting, and minor adjustments 
required to correct copying and scribal errors, the dictation copy became the text of the first 
printed edition of the book.n 

Translation Instruments 

Many accounts in the Bible show that God transmitted revelations to His prophets in a variety of 
ways. Elijah learned that God spoke not to him through the wind or fire or earthquake but 
through a “still small voice. ”n Paul and other early apostles sometimes communicated with 
angels and, on occasion, with the Lord Jesus Christ. j_4 At other times, revelation came in the 
form of dreams or visions, such as the revelation to Peter to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, 
or through sacred objects like the Urim and ummim .i 5 

Joseph Smith stands out among God’s prophets, because he was called to render into his own 
language an entire volume of scripture amounting to more than 500 printed pages, containing 
doctrine that would deepen and expand the theological understanding of millions of people. 

For this monumental task, God prepared additional, practical help in the form of physical 
instruments. 

Joseph Smith and his scribes wrote of two instruments used in translating the Book of Mormon. 
According to witnesses of the translation, when Joseph looked into the instruments, the words 
of scripture appeared in English. One instrument, called in the Book of Mormon the 
“interpreters,” is better known to Latter-day Saints today as the “Urim and Thummim.” Joseph 
found the interpreters buried in the hill with the plates. j_6 Those who saw the interpreters 
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described them as a clear pair of stones bound together with a metal rim. The Book of Mormon 
referred to this instrument, together with its breastplate, as a device “kept and preserved by the 
hand of the Lord” and “handed down from generation to generation, for the purpose of 
interpreting languages . ”w 

The other instrument, which Joseph Smith discovered in the ground years before he retrieved 
the gold plates, was a small oval stone, or “seer stone. ”is As a young man during the 1 820s, 
Joseph Smith, like others in his day, used a seer stone to look for lost objects and buried 
treasure.j_9 As Joseph grew to understand his prophetic calling, he learned that he could use 
this stone for the higher purpose of translating scripture . 20 

Apparently for convenience, Joseph often translated with the single seer stone rather than the 
two stones bound together to form the interpreters. These two instruments— the interpreters 
and the seer stone— were apparently interchangeable and worked in much the same way such 
that, in the course of time, Joseph Smith and his associates often used the term “Urim and 
Thummim” to refer to the single stone as well as the interpreters . 21 In ancient times, Israelite 
priests used the Urim and Thummim to assist in receiving divine communications. Although 
commentators differ on the nature of the instrument, several ancient sources state that the 
instrument involved stones that lit up or were divinely illumined . 22 Latter-day Saints later 
understood the term “Urim and Thummim” to refer exclusively to the interpreters. Joseph Smith 
and others, however, seem to have understood the term more as a descriptive category of 
instruments for obtaining divine revelations and less as the name of a specific instrument. 

Some people have balked at this claim of physical instruments used in the divine translation 
process, but such aids to facilitate the communication of God’s power and inspiration are 
consistent with accounts in scripture. In addition to the Urim and Thummim, the Bible mentions 
other physical instruments used to access God’s power: the rod of Aaron , a brass serpent , holy 
anointing oils , the Ark of the Covenant , and even dirt from the ground mixed with saliva to heal 
the eyes of a blind man .23 

The Mechanics of Translation 

In the preface to the 1 830 edition of the Book of Mormon, Joseph Smith wrote: “I would inform 
you that I translated [the book], by the gift and power of God." When pressed for specifics about 
the process of translation, Joseph repeated on several occasions that it had been done “by the 
gift and power of God”24 and once added, “It was not intended to tell the world all the 
particulars of the coming forth of the book of Mormon. ”25 

Nevertheless, the scribes and others who observed the translation left numerous accounts that 
give insight into the process. Some accounts indicate that Joseph studied the characters on the 
plates. Most of the accounts speak of Joseph’s use of the Urim and Thummim (either the 
interpreters or the seer stone), and many accounts refer to his use of a single stone. According 
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to these accounts, Joseph placed either the interpreters or the seer stone in a hat, pressed his 
face into the hat to block out extraneous light, and read aloud the English words that appeared 
on the instrument . 26 The process as described brings to mind a passage from the Book of 
Mormon that speaks of God preparing “a stone, which shall shine forth in darkness unto 
light. ”27 

The scribes who assisted with the translation unquestionably believed that Joseph translated by 
divine power. Joseph’s wife Emma explained that she “frequently wrote day after day” at a small 
table in their house in Harmony, Pennsylvania. She described Joseph “sitting with his face buried 
in his hat, with the stone in it, and dictating hour after hour with nothing between 
us. ”28 According to Emma, the plates “often lay on the table without any attempt at 
concealment, wrapped in a small linen table cloth.” When asked if Joseph had dictated from the 
Bible or from a manuscript he had prepared earlier, Emma flatly denied those possibilities: “He 
had neither manuscript nor book to read from.” Emma told her son Joseph Smith III, “The Book 
of Mormon is of divine authenticity — I have not the slightest doubt of it. I am satisfied that no 
man could have dictated the writing of the manuscripts unless he was inspired; for, when acting 
as his scribe, your father would dictate to me for hour after hour; and when returning after 
meals, or after interruptions, he would at once begin where he had left off, without either 
seeing the manuscript or having any portion of it read to him. ”29 

Another scribe, Martin Harris sat across the table from Joseph Smith and wrote down the words 
Joseph dictated. Harris later related that as Joseph used the seer stone to translate, sentences 
appeared. Joseph read those sentences aloud, and after penning the words, Harris would say, 
“Written.” An associate who interviewed Harris recorded him saying that Joseph “possessed a 
seer stone, by which he was enabled to translate as well as from the Urim and Thummim, and 
for convenience he then used the seer stone. ”30 

The principal scribe, Oliver Cowdery, testified under oath in 1 831 that Joseph Smith “found with 
the plates, from which he translated his book, two transparent stones, resembling glass, set in 
silver bows. That by looking through these, he was able to read in English, the reformed 
Egyptian characters, which were engraven on the plates . ”11 In the fall of 1 830, Cowdery visited 
Union Village, Ohio, and spoke about the translation of the Book of Mormon. Soon thereafter, a 
village resident reported that the translation was accomplished by means of “two transparent 
stones in the form of spectacles thro which the translator looked on the engraving. ”32 

Conclusion 

Joseph Smith consistently testified that he translated the Book of Mormon by the “gift and 
power of God." His scribes shared that testimony. The angel who brought news of an ancient 
record on metal plates buried in a hillside and the divine instruments prepared especially for 
Joseph Smith to translate were all part of what Joseph and his scribes viewed as the miracle of 
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translation. When he sat down in 1 8B2 to write his own history for the first time, he began by 
promising to include “an account of his marvelous experience. ”33 The translation of the Book of 
Mormon was truly marvelous. 

The truth of the Book of Mormon and its divine source can be known today. God invites each of 
us to read the book, remember the mercies of the Lord and ponder them in our hearts, “and ask 
God, the Eternal Father, in the name of Christ, if these things are not true.” God promises that 
“if ye shall ask with a sincere heart, with real intent, having faith in Christ, he will manifest the 
truth of it unto you, by the power of the Holy Ghost. ”34 
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Book of Mormon and DNA 
Studies 


The Church of lesus Christ of Latter-day Saints affirms that the Book of Mormon is a volume of 
sacred scripture comparable to the Bible . It contains a record of God’s dealings with three 
groups of people who migrated from the Near East or West Asia to the Americas hundreds of 
years before the arrival of Europeans. i 

Although the primary purpose of the Book of Mormon is more spiritual than historical, some 
people have wondered whether the migrations it describes are compatible with scientific 
studies of ancient America. The discussion has centered on the field of population genetics and 
developments in DNA science. Some have contended that the migrations mentioned in the Book 
of Mormon did not occur because the majority of DNA identified to date in modern native 
peoples most closely resembles that of eastern Asian populations . i 

Basic principles of population genetics suggest the need for a more careful approach to the 
data. The conclusions of genetics, like those of any science, are tentative, and much work 
remains to be done to fully understand the origins of the native populations of the Americas. 
Nothing is known about the DNA of Book of Mormon peoples, and even if their genetic profile 
were known, there are sound scientific reasons that it might remain undetected. For these same 
reasons, arguments that some defenders of the Book of Mormon make based on DNA studies 
are also speculative. In short, DNA studies cannot be used decisively to either affirm or reject 
the historical authenticity of the Book of Mormon. 

The Ancestors of the American Indians 

The evidence assembled to date suggests that the majority of Native Americans carry largely 
Asian DNAt Scientists theorize that in an era that predated Book of Mormon accounts, a 
relatively small group of people migrated from northeast Asia to the Americas by way of a land 
bridge that connected Siberia to Alaska. 4 These people, scientists say, spread rapidly to fill 
North and South America and were likely the primary ancestors of modern American Indians.^ 
The Book of Mormon provides little direct information about cultural contact between the 
peoples it describes and others who may have lived nearby. Consequently, most early Latter- 
day Saints assumed that Near Easterners or West Asians like Jared, Lehi, Mulek, and their 
companions were the first or the largest or even the only groups to settle the Americas. 

Building upon this assumption, critics insist that the Book of Mormon does not allow for the 
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presence of other large populations in the Americas and that, therefore, Near Eastern DNA 
should be easily identifiable among modern native groups. 

The Book of Mormon itself, however, does not claim that the peoples it describes were either 
the predominant or the exclusive inhabitants of the lands they occupied. In fact, cultural and 
demographic clues in its text hint at the presence of other groups.® At the April 1 929 general 
conference, President Anthony W. Ivins of the First Presidency cautioned: “We must be careful in 
the conclusions that we reach. The Book of Mormon ... does not tell us that there was no one 
here before them [the peoples it describes]. It does not tell us that people did not come after.”? 
joseph Smith appears to have been open to the idea of migrations other than those described in 
the Book of Mormon,® and many Latter-day Saint leaders and scholars over the past century 
have found the Book of Mormon account to be fully consistent with the presence of other 
established populations. a The 2006 update to the introduction of the Book of Mormon reflects 
this understanding by stating that Book of Mormon peoples were “among the ancestors of the 
American Indians. ”i° 

Nothing is known about the extent of intermarriage and genetic mixing between Book of 
Mormon peoples or their descendants and other inhabitants of the Americas, though some 
mixing appears evident, even during the period covered by the book’s text.” What seems clear 
is that the DNA of Book of Mormon peoples likely represented only a fraction of all DNA in 
ancient America. Finding and clearly identifying their DNA today may be asking more of the 
science of population genetics than it is capable of providing. 

Understanding the Genetic Evidence 

A brief review of the basic principles of genetics will help explain how scientists use DNA to 
study ancient populations. It will also highlight the difficulty of drawing conclusions about the 
Book of Mormon from the study of genetics. 

DNA— the set of instructions for building and sustaining life— is found in the nucleus of almost 
every human cell. It is organized in 46 units called chromosomes — 23 received from each 
parent. These chromosomes contain about 3.2 billion instructions. Any two individuals share 
approximately 99.9% of their genetic arrangement, but the thousands of small differences 
account for the tremendous variation between people. 

Genetic variations are introduced through what geneticists call random mutation. Mutations are 
errors that occur as DNA is copied during the formation of reproductive cells. These mutations 
accumulate over time as they are passed from generation to generation, resulting in unique 
genetic profiles. The inheritance pattern of the first 22 pairs of chromosomes (called 
autosomes) is characterized by continuous shuffling: half of the DNA from both the father and 
the mother recombine to form the DNA of their children. The 23rd pair of chromosomes 
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determines the gender of a child (XY for a male, XX for a female). Because only males have the Y 
chromosome, a son inherits this chromosome mostly intact from his father. 

Human cells also have DNA in a component of the cell called the mitochondria. Mitochondrial 
DNA is relatively small — containing approximately 1 7,000 instructions— and is inherited largely 
intact from the mother. A mother’s mitochondrial DNA is passed to all of her children, but only 
her daughters will pass their mitochondrial DNA to the next generation. 

Mitochondrial DNA was the first type of DNA to be sequenced and was thus the first that 
geneticists used to study populations. As technology has improved, analysis of autosomal DNA 
has allowed geneticists to conduct sophisticated studies involving combinations of multiple 
genetic markers. 

Population geneticists attempt to reconstruct the origins, migrations, and relationships of 
populations using modern and ancient DNA samples. Examining available data, scientists have 
identified combinations of mutations that are distinctive of populations in different regions of 
the world. Unique mitochondrial DNA and Y-chromosome profiles are called 
haplogroups. ^Scientists designate these haplogroups with letters of the alphabet. n 

At the present time, scientific consensus holds that the vast majority of Native Americans 
belong to sub-branches of the Y-chromosome haplogroups C and and the mitochondrial 
DNA haplogroups A, B, C, D, and X, all of which are predominantly East Asians But the picture 
is not entirely clear. Continuing studies provide new insights, and some challenge previous 
conclusions. For example, a 201 B study states that as much as one-third of Native American 
DNA originated anciently in Europe or West Asia and was likely introduced into the gene pool 
before the earliest migration to the Americas. i£ This study paints a more complex picture than 
is suggested by the prevailing opinion that all Native American DNA is essentially East Asian. 
While Near Eastern DNA markers do exist in the DNA of modern native populations, it is difficult 
to determine whether they are the result of migrations that predated Columbus, such as those 
described in the Book of Mormon, or whether they stem from genetic mixing that occurred after 
the European conquest. This is due in part to the fact that the “molecular clock” used by 
scientists to date the appearance of genetic markers is not always accurate enough to pinpoint 
the timing of migrations that occurred as recently as a few hundred or even a few thousand 
years ago.u 

Scientists do not rule out the possibility of additional, small-scale migrations to the 
Americas.^ For example, a 201 0 genetic analysis of a well-preserved 4,000-year-old Paleo- 
Eskimo in Greenland led scientists to hypothesize that a group of people besides those from 
East Asia had migrated to the Americas.ia Commenting on this study, population geneticist 
Marcus Feldman of Stanford University said: “Models that suggest a single one-time migration 
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are generally regarded as idealized systems. ... There may have been small amounts of 
migrations going on for millennia.”^ 

The Founder Effect 

One reason it is difficult to use DNA evidence to draw definite conclusions about Book of 
Mormon peoples is that nothing is known about the DNA that Lehi, Sariah, Ishmael, and others 
brought to the Americas. Even if geneticists had a database of the DNA that now exists among 
all modern American Indian groups, it would be impossible to know exactly what to search for. 

It is possible that each member of the emigrating parties described in the Book of Mormon had 
DNA typical of the Near East, but it is likewise possible that some of them carried DNA more 
typical of other regions. In this case, their descendants might inherit a genetic profile that 
would be unexpected given their family’s place of origin. This phenomenon is called the 
founder effect. 

Consider the case of Dr. Ugo A. Perego, a Latter-day Saint population geneticist. His genealogy 
confirms that he is a multigeneration Italian, but the DNA of his paternal genetic lineage is from 
a branch of the Asian/Native American haplogroup C. This likely means that, somewhere along 
the line, a migratory event from Asia to Europe led to the introduction of DNA atypical of 
Perego’s place of origin.n If Perego and his family were to colonize an isolated landmass, future 
geneticists conducting a study of his descendants’ Y chromosomes might conclude that the 
original settlers of that landmass were from Asia rather than Italy. This hypothetical story shows 
that conclusions about the genetics of a population must be informed by a clear understanding 
of the DNA of the population’s founders. In the case of the Book of Mormon, clear information 
of that kind is unavailable. 

Population Bottleneck and Genetic Drift 

The difficulties do not end with the founder effect. Even if it were known with a high degree of 
certainty that the emigrants described in the Book of Mormon had what might be considered 
typically Near Eastern DNA, it is quite possible that their DNA markers did not survive the 
intervening centuries. Principles well known to scientists, including population bottleneck and 
genetic drift, often lead to the loss of genetic markers or make those markers nearly impossible 
to detect. 


Population Bottleneck 

Population bottleneck is the loss of genetic variation that occurs when a natural disaster, 
epidemic disease, massive war, or other calamity results in the death of a substantial part of a 
population. These events may severely reduce or totally eliminate certain genetic profiles. In 
such cases, a population may regain genetic diversity over time through mutation, but much of 
the diversity that previously existed is irretrievably lost. 
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Illustration of population bottleneck. Due to a dramatic reduction in population, some genetic profiles (represented here 
by the yellow, orange, green, and purple circles), are lost. Subsequent generations inherit only the DNA of the survivors. 


In addition to the catastrophic war at the end of the Book of Mormon, the European conquest of 
the Americas in the 1 5th and 1 6th centuries touched off just such a cataclysmic chain of events. 
As a result of war and the spread of disease, many Native American groups experienced 
devastating population losses .22 One molecular anthropologist observed that the conquest 
“squeezed the entire Amerindian population through a genetic bottleneck." He concluded, “This 
population reduction has forever altered the genetics of the surviving groups, thus complicating 
any attempts at reconstructing the pre-Columbian genetic structure of most New World 

groups. ”23 


Genetic Drift 

Genetic drift is the gradual loss of genetic markers in small populations due to random events. 

A simple illustration is often used to teach this concept: 

Fill ajar with 20 marbles— 1 0 red, 1 0 blue. The jar represents a population, and the marbles 
represent people with different genetic profiles. Draw a marble at random from this population, 
record its color, and place it back in the jar. Each draw represents the birth of a child. Draw 20 
times to simulate a new generation within the population. The second generation could have an 
equal number of each color, but more likely it will have an uneven number of the two colors. 

Before you draw a third generation, adjust the proportion of each color in the jar to reflect the 
new mix of genetic profiles in the gene pool. As you continue drawing, the now-uneven mix will 
lead to ever more frequent draws of the dominant color. Over several generations, this “drift” 
toward one color will almost certainly result in the disappearance of the other color. 
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Illustration of genetic drift using colored marbles. 


This exercise illustrates the inheritance pattern of genetic material over the course of several 
generations and shows how drift can result in the loss of genetic profiles. The effect of drift is 
especially pronounced in small, isolated populations or in cases where a small group carrying a 
distinct genetic profile intermingles with a much larger population of a different lineage. 

A study in Iceland combining both genetic and genealogical data demonstrates that the 
majority of people living in that country today inherited mitochondrial DNA from just a small 
percentage of the people who lived there only BOO years ago. » The mitochondrial DNA of the 
majority of Icelanders living at that time simply did not survive the random effects of drift. It is 
conceivable that much of the DNA of Book of Mormon peoples did not survive for the same 
reason. 

Genetic drift particularly affects mitochondrial DNA and Y-chromosome DNA, but it also leads 
to the loss of variation in autosomal DNA. When a small population mixes with a large one, 
combinations of autosomal markers typical of the smaller group become rapidly overwhelmed 
or swamped by those of the larger. The smaller group’s markers soon become rare in the 
combined population and may go extinct due to the effects of genetic drift and bottlenecks as 
described above. Moreover, the shuffling and recombination of autosomal DNA from generation 
to generation produces new combinations of markers in which the predominant genetic signal 
comes from the larger original population. This can make the combinations of markers 
characteristic of the smaller group so diluted that they cannot be reliably identified. 

The authors of a 2008 paper in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology summarized the 
impact of these forces succinctly: “Genetic drift has been a significant force [on Native American 
genetics], and together with a major population crash after European contact, has altered 
haplogroup frequencies and caused the loss of many haplotypes/’is Genetic profiles may be 
entirely lost, and combinations that once existed may become so diluted that they are difficult 
to detect. Thus, portions of a population may in fact be related genealogically to an individual 
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or group but not have DNA that can be identified as belonging to those ancestors. In other 
words, Native Americans whose ancestors include Book of Mormon peoples may not be able to 
confirm that relationship using their DNA.« 

Conclusion 

Much as critics and defenders of the Book of Mormon would like to use DNA studies to support 
their views, the evidence is simply inconclusive. Nothing is known about the DNA of Book of 
Mormon peoples. Even if such information were known, processes such as population 
bottleneck and genetic drift make it unlikely that their DNA could be detected today. As 
Elder Dallin H. Oaks of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles observed, “It is our position that 
secular evidence can neither prove nor disprove the authenticity of the Book of Mormon . "22 
Book of Mormon record keepers were primarily concerned with conveying religious truths and 
preserving the spiritual heritage of their people. They prayed that, in spite of the prophesied 
destruction of most of their people, their record would be preserved and one day help restore a 
knowledge of the fulness of the gospel of lesus Christ . Their promise to all who study the book 
“with a sincere heart, with real intent, having faith in Christ," is that God “will manifest the truth 
of it unto you, by the power of the Holy Ghost ."^ For countless individuals who have applied 
this test of the book’s authenticity, the Book of Mormon stands as a volume of sacred scripture 
with the power to bring them closer to lesus Christ . 
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Race and the Priesthood 


In theology and practice, The Church of lesus Christ of Latter-day Saints embraces the universal 
human family. Latter-day Saint scripture and teachings affirm that God loves all of His children 
and makes salvation available to all. God created the many diverse races and ethnicities and 
esteems them all equally. As the Book of Mormon puts it, “all are alike unto God.’i 
The structure and organization of the Church encourage racial integration. Latter-day Saints 
attend Church services according to the geographical boundaries of their local ward , or 
congregation. By definition, this means that the racial, economic, and demographic 
composition of Mormon congregations generally mirrors that of the wider local 
community. i The Church’s lay ministry also tends to facilitate integration: a black bishop may 
preside over a mostly white congregation; a Hispanic woman may be paired with an Asian 
woman to visit the homes of a racially diverse membership. Church members of different races 
and ethnicities regularly minister in one another’s homes and serve alongside one another as 
teachers, as youth leaders, and in myriad other assignments in their local congregations. Such 
practices make The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints a thoroughly integrated faith. 
Despite this modern reality, for much of its history— from the mid-1 800s until 1 978— the 
Church did not ordain men of black African descent to its priesthood or allow black men or 
women to participate in temple endowment or sealing ordinances. 

The Church was established in 1 830, during an era of great racial division in the United States. 
At the time, many people of African descent lived in slavery, and racial distinctions and 
prejudice were not just common but customary among white Americans. Those realities, 
though unfamiliar and disturbing today, influenced all aspects of people’s lives, including their 
religion. Many Christian churches of that era, for instance, were segregated along racial lines. 
From the beginnings of the Church, people of every race and ethnicity could be baptized and 
received as members. Toward the end of his life, Church founder oseph Smith openly opposed 
slavery. There has never been a Churchwide policy of segregated congregations.! 

During the first two decades of the Church’s existence, a few black men were ordained to the 
priesthood. One of these men, Elijah Abel, also participated in temple ceremonies in Kirtland, 
Ohio, and was later baptized as proxy for deceased relatives in Nauvoo, Illinois. There is no 
evidence that any black men were denied the priesthood during Joseph Smith’s lifetime. 

In 1 852, President Brigham Young publicly announced that men of black African descent could 
no longer be ordained to the priesthood, though thereafter blacks continued to join the Church 
through baptism and receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost . Following the death of Brigham 
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Young, subsequent Church presidents restricted blacks from receiving the temple endowment 
or being married in the temple . Over time, Church leaders and members advanced many 
theories to explain the priesthood and temple restrictions. None of these explanations is 
accepted today as the official doctrine of the Church. 

The Church in an American Racial Culture 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was restored amidst a highly contentious racial 
culture in which whites were afforded great privilege. In 1 790, the U.S. Congress limited 
citizenship to “free white person[s].”4 Over the next half century, issues of race divided the 
country— while slave labor was legal in the more agrarian South, it was eventually banned in the 
more urbanized North. Even so, racial discrimination was widespread in the North as well as the 
South, and many states implemented laws banning interracial marriage. 5 In 1 857, the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared that blacks possessed “no rights which the white man was bound to 
respect. ”6 A generation after the Civil War (1 861-65) led to the end of slavery in the United 
States, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that “separate but equal” facilities for blacks and whites 
were constitutional, a decision that legalized a host of public color barriers until the Court 
reversed itself in 1954.z 

In 1 850, the U.S. Congress created Utah Territory , and the U.S. president appointed 
Brigham Young to the position of territorial governor. Southerners who had converted to the 
Church and migrated to Utah with their slaves raised the question of slavery’s legal status in the 
territory. In two speeches delivered before the Utah territorial legislature in January and 
February 1 852, Brigham Young announced a policy restricting men of black African descent 
from priesthood ordination. At the same time, President Young said that at some future day, 
black Church members would “have [all] the privilege and more” enjoyed by other members. s 

The justifications for this restriction echoed the widespread ideas about racial inferiority 
that had been used to argue for the legalization of black “servitude” in the Territory of 
Utah . 9 According to one view, which had been promulgated in the United States from at least 
the 1 730s, blacks descended from the same lineage as the biblical Cain, who slew his brother 
Abel.io Those who accepted this view believed that God’s “curse” on Cain was the mark of a 
dark skin. Black servitude was sometimes viewed as a second curse placed upon Noah’s 
grandson Canaan as a result of Ham’s indiscretion toward his father. n Although slavery was 
not a significant factor in Utah’s economy and was soon abolished, the restriction on 
priesthood ordinations remained. 

Removing the Restriction 

Even after 1 852, at least two black Mormons continued to hold the priesthood. When one of 
these men, Elijah Abel, petitioned to receive his temple endowment in 1 879, his request was 
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denied. Jane Manning James, a faithful black member who crossed the plains and lived in Salt 
Lake City until her death in 1 908, similarly asked to enter the temple; she was allowed to 
perform baptisms for the dead for her ancestors but was not allowed to participate in other 
ordinances.!! The curse of Cain was often put forward as justification for the priesthood and 
temple restrictions. Around the turn of the century, another explanation gained currency: 
blacks were said to have been less than fully valiant in the premortal battle against Lucifer and, 
as a consequence, were restricted from priesthood and temple blessings.^ 

By the late 1 940s and 1 950s, racial integration was becoming more common in American life. 
Church President David O. McKay emphasized that the restriction extended only to men of 
black African descent. The Church had always allowed Pacific Islanders to hold the priesthood, 
and President McKay clarified that black Fijians and Australian Aborigines could also be 
ordained to the priesthood and instituted missionary work among them. In South Africa, 
President McKay reversed a prior policy that required prospective priesthood holders to trace 
their lineage out of Africa . m 

Nevertheless, given the long history of withholding the priesthood from men of black African 
descent, Church leaders believed that a revelation from God was needed to alter the policy, and 
they made ongoing efforts to understand what should be done. After praying for guidance, 
President McKay did not feel impressed to lift the ban.is 

As the Church grew worldwide, its overarching mission to “go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations”i6 seemed increasingly incompatible with the priesthood and temple restrictions. 

The Book of Mormor declared that the gospel message of salvation should go forth to “every 
nation, kindred, tongue, and people . "u While there were no limits on whom the Lord invited to 
“partake of his goodness” through baptism, is the priesthood and temple restrictions created 
significant barriers, a point made increasingly evident as the Church spread in international 
locations with diverse and mixed racial heritages. 

Brazil in particular presented many challenges. Unlike the United States and South Africa where 
legal and de facto racism led to deeply segregated societies, Brazil prided itself on its open, 
integrated, and mixed racial heritage. In 1975, the Church announced that a temple would be 
built in Sao Paulo, Brazil. As the temple construction proceeded, Church authorities 
encountered faithful black and mixed-ancestry Mormons who had contributed financially and in 
other ways to the building of the Sao Paulo temple, a sanctuary they realized they would not be 
allowed to enter once it was completed. Their sacrifices, as well as the conversions of 
thousands of Nigerians and Ghanaians in the 1 960s and early 1 970s, moved Church leaders. n 
Church leaders pondered promises made by prophets such as Brigham Young that black 
members would one day receive priesthood and temple blessings. In June 1 978, after “spending 
many hours in the Upper Room of the [Salt Lake] Temple supplicating the Lord for divine 
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guidance,” Church President Spencer W. Kimball , his counselors in the First Presidency , and 
members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles received a revelation. “He has heard our 
prayers, and by revelation has confirmed that the long-promised day has come,” the First 
Presidency announced on June 8 . The First Presidency stated that they were “aware of the 
promises made by the prophets and presidents of the Church who have preceded us” that “all of 
our brethren who are worthy may receive the priesthood. ”20 The revelation rescinded the 
restriction on priesthood ordination. It also extended the blessings of the temple to all worthy 
Latter-day Saints, men and women. The First Presidency statement regarding the revelation was 
canonized in the Doctrine and Covenants as Official Declaration 2 . 

This “revelation on the priesthood,” as it is commonly known in the Church, was a landmark 
revelation and a historic event. Those who were present at the time described it in reverent 
terms. Gordon B. Hinckley , then a member of the Quorum of the Twelve, remembered it this 
way: “There was a hallowed and sanctified atmosphere in the room. For me, it felt as if a 
conduit opened between the heavenly throne and the kneeling, pleading prophet of God who 
was joined by his Brethren. . . . Every man in that circle, by the power of the Holy Ghost, knew 
the same thing. . . . Not one of us who was present on that occasion was ever quite the same 
after that. Nor has the Church been quite the same. ”21 

Reaction worldwide was overwhelmingly positive among Church members of all races. Many 
Latter-day Saints wept for joy at the news. Some reported feeling a collective weight lifted from 
their shoulders. The Church began priesthood ordinations for men of African descent 
immediately, and black men and women entered temples throughout the world. Soon after the 
revelation, Elder Bruce R. McConkie, an apostle, spoke of new “light and knowledge” that had 
erased previously “limited understanding. ”22 

The Church Today 

Today, the Church disavows the theories advanced in the past that black skin is a sign of divine 
disfavor or curse, or that it reflects actions in a premortal life; that mixed-race marriages are a 
sin; or that blacks or people of any other race or ethnicity are inferior in any way to anyone else. 
Church leaders today unequivocally condemn all racism, past and present, in any form.23 
Since that day in 1 978 , the Church has looked to the future, as membership among Africans, 
African Americans and others of African descent has continued to grow rapidly. While Church 
records for individual members do not indicate an individual’s race or ethnicity, the number of 
Church members of African descent is now in the hundreds of thousands. 

The Church proclaims that redemption through esus Christ is available to the entire human 
family on the conditions God has prescribed. It affirms that God is “no respecter of 
persons’^ and emphatically declares that anyone who is righteous— regardless of race— is 
favored of Him. The teachings of the Church in relation to God’s children are epitomized by a 
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verse in the second book of Nephi: “[The Lord] denieth none that cometh unto him, black and 
white, bond and free, male and female; ... all are alike unto God, both Jew and Gentile. ”25 
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Translation and Historicity of 
the Book of Abraham 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints embraces the book of Abraham as scripture. 

This book, a record of the biblical prophet and patriarch Abraham, recounts how Abraham 
sought the blessings of the priesthood, rejected the idolatry of his father, covenanted with 
Jehovah, married Sarai, moved to Canaan and Egypt, and received knowledge about the 
Creation. The book of Abraham largely follows the biblical narrative but adds important 
information regarding Abraham’s life and teachings. 

The book of Abraham was first published in 1 842 and was canonized as part of the Pearl of 
Great Price in 1 880. The book originated with Egyptian papyri that Joseph Smith translated 
beginning in 1 835. Many people saw the papyri, but no eyewitness account of the translation 
survives, making it impossible to reconstruct the process. Only small fragments of the long 
papyrus scrolls once in Joseph Smith’s possession exist today. The relationship between those 
fragments and the text we have today is largely a matter of conjecture. 

We do know some things about the translation process. The word translation typically assumes 
an expert knowledge of multiple languages. Joseph Smith claimed no expertise in any language. 
He readily acknowledged that he was one of the “weak things of the world,” called to speak 
words sent “from heaven. ”i Speaking of the translation of the Book of Mormon, the Lord said, 
“You cannot write that which is sacred save it be given you from me. "i The same principle can 
be applied to the book of Abraham. The Lord did not require Joseph Smith to have knowledge 
of Egyptian. By the gift and power of God, Joseph received knowledge about the life and 
teachings of Abraham. 

On many particulars, the book of Abraham is consistent with historical knowledge about the 
ancient world.! Some of this knowledge, which is discussed later in this essay, had not yet been 
discovered or was not well known in 1 842. But even this evidence of ancient origins, substantial 
though it may be, cannot prove the truthfulness of the book of Abraham any more than 
archaeological evidence can prove the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt or the Resurrection of 
the Son of God. The book of Abraham’s status as scripture ultimately rests on faith in the 
saving truths found within the book itself as witnessed by the Holy Ghost. 
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The Book of Abraham as Scripture 

Thousands of years ago, the prophet Nephi learned that one purpose of the Book of Mormon 
was to “establish the truth” of the Bible.i In a similar way, the book of Abraham supports, 
expands, and clarifies the biblical account of Abraham’s life. 

In the biblical account, God covenants with Abraham to “make of thee a great nation."! The 
book of Abraham provides context for that covenant by showing that Abraham was a seeker of 
“great knowledge” and a “follower of righteousness” who chose the right path in spite of great 
hardship. He rejected the wickedness of his father’s household and spurned the idols of the 
surrounding culture, despite the threat of death.fi 

In the Bible, God’s covenant with Abraham appears to begin during Abraham’s life. According 
to the book of Abraham, the covenant began before the foundation of the earth and was passed 
down through Adam, Noah, and other prophets.? Abraham thus takes his place in a long line of 
prophets and patriarchs whose mission is to preserve and extend God’s covenant on earth. The 
heart of this covenant is the priesthood, through which “the blessings of salvation, even of life 
eternal” are conveyed.fi 

The book of Abraham clarifies several teachings that are obscure in the Bible. Life did not begin 
at birth, as is commonly believed. Prior to coming to earth, individuals existed as spirits. In a 
vision, Abraham saw that one of the spirits was “like unto God.”s This divine being, Jesus Christ, 
led other spirits in organizing the earth out of “materials” or preexisting matter, not ex nihilo or 
out of nothing, as many Christians later came to believe. is Abraham further learned that mortal 
life was crucial to the plan of happiness God would provide for His children: “We will prove them 
herewith,” God stated, “to see if they will do all things whatsoever the Lord their God shall 
command them,” adding a promise to add glory forever upon the faithful. Nowhere in the Bible 
is the purpose and potential of earth life stated so clearly as in the book of Abraham. 

Origin of the Book of Abraham 

The powerful truths found in the book of Abraham emerged from a set of unique historical 
events. In the summer of 1 8B5, an entrepreneur named Michael Chandler arrived at Church 
headquarters in Kirtland, Ohio, with four mummies and multiple scrolls of papyrus . 12 Chandler 
found a ready audience. Due partly to the exploits of the French emperor Napoleon, the 
antiquities unearthed in the catacombs of Egypt had created a fascination across the Western 
world.ifi Chandler capitalized on this interest by touring with ancient Egyptian artifacts and 
charging visitors a fee to see them. 

These artifacts had been uncovered by Antonio Lebolo, a former cavalryman in the Italian army. 
Lebolo, who oversaw some of the excavations for the consul general of France, pulled 1 1 
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mummies from a tomb not far from the ancient city of Thebes. Lebolo shipped the artifacts to 
Italy, and after his death, they ended up in New York. At some point the mummies and scrolls 
came into Chandler’s possession . a 

By the time the collection arrived in Kirtland, all but four mummies and several papyrus scrolls 
had already been sold. A group of Latter-day Saints in Kirtland purchased the remaining 
artifacts for the Church. After Joseph Smith examined the papyri and commenced “the 
translation of some of the characters or hieroglyphics,” his history recounts, “much to our joy 
[we] found that one of the rolls contained the writings of Abraham. ”n 

Translation and the Book of Abraham 

Joseph Smith worked on the translation of the book of Abraham during the summer and fall of 
1 8S5, by which time he completed at least the first chapter and part of the second chapter.isHis 
journal next speaks of translating the papyri in the spring of 1 842, after the Saints had 
relocated to Nauvoo, Illinois. All five chapters of the book of Abraham, along with three 
illustrations (now known as facsimiles 1 , 2, and 3), were published in the Times and 
Seasons, the Church’s newspaper in Nauvoo, between March and May 1842.12 

The book of Abraham was the last of Joseph Smith’s translation efforts. In these inspired 
translations, Joseph Smith did not claim to know the ancient languages of the records he was 
translating. Much like the Book of Mormon, Joseph’s translation of the book of Abraham was 
recorded in the language of the King James Bible. This was the idiom of scripture familiar to 
early Latter-day Saints, and its use was consistent with the Lord’s pattern of revealing His 
truths “after the manner of their [His servants’] language, that they might come to 
understanding. ’’is 

Joseph’s translations took a variety of forms. Some of his translations, like that of the Book of 
Mormon, utilized ancient documents in his possession. Other times, his translations were not 
based on any known physical records. Joseph’s translation of portions of the Bible, for example, 
included restoration of original text, harmonization of contradictions within the Bible itself, and 
inspired commentary.!! 

Some evidence suggests that Joseph studied the characters on the Egyptian papyri and 
attempted to learn the Egyptian language. His history reports that, in July 1 835, he was 
“continually engaged in translating an alphabet to the Book of Abraham, and arrangeing a 
grammar of the Egyptian language as practiced by the ancients. ” 2 ° This “grammar," as it was 
called, consisted of columns of hieroglyphic characters followed by English translations 
recorded in a large notebook by Joseph’s scribe, William W. Phelps. Another manuscript, written 
by Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, has Egyptian characters followed by explanations . 21 
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The relationship of these documents to the book of Abraham is not fully understood. Neither 
the rules nor the translations in the grammar book correspond to those recognized by 
Egyptologists today. Whatever the role of the grammar book, it appears that Joseph Smith 
began translating portions of the book of Abraham almost immediately after the purchase of 
the papyri . 22 Phelps apparently viewed Joseph Smith as uniquely capable of understanding the 
Egyptian characters: “As no one could translate these writings,” he told his wife, “they were 
presented to President Smith. He soon knew what they were . ”23 

The Papyri 

After the Latter-day Saints left Nauvoo, the Egyptian artifacts remained behind. Joseph Smith’s 
family sold the papyri and the mummies in 1 856. The papyri were divided up and sold to 
various parties; historians believe that most were destroyed in the Great Chicago Fire of 1 871 . 
Ten papyrus fragments once in Joseph Smith’s possession ended up in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City .21 In 1 967, the museum transferred these fragments to the 
Church, which subsequently published them in the Church’s magazine, the Improvement Era.^ 
The discovery of the papyrus fragments renewed debate about Joseph Smith’s translation. The 
fragments included one vignette, or illustration, that appears in the book of Abraham as 
facsimile 1 . Long before the fragments were published by the Church, some Egyptologists had 
said that Joseph Smith’s explanations of the various elements of these facsimiles did not match 
their own interpretations of these drawings. Joseph Smith had published the facsimiles as 
freestanding drawings, cut off from the hieroglyphs or hieratic characters that originally 
surrounded the vignettes. The discovery of the fragments meant that readers could now see the 
hieroglyphs and characters immediately surrounding the vignette that became facsimile 1 
None of the characters on the papyrus fragments mentioned Abraham’s name or any of the 
events recorded in the book of Abraham. Mormon and non-Mormon Egyptologists agree that 
the characters on the fragments do not match the translation given in the book of Abraham, 
though there is not unanimity, even among non-Mormon scholars, about the proper 
interpretation of the vignettes on these fragments . n Scholars have identified the papyrus 
fragments as parts of standard funerary texts that were deposited with mummified bodies. 
These fragments date to between the third century B.C.E. and the first century C.E., long after 
Abraham lived. 

Of course, the fragments do not have to be as old as Abraham for the book of Abraham and its 
illustrations to be authentic. Ancient records are often transmitted as copies or as copies of 
copies. The record of Abraham could have been edited or redacted by later writers much as the 
Book of Mormon prophet-historians Mormon and Moroni revised the writings of earlier 
peoples. is Moreover, documents initially composed for one context can be repackaged for 
another context or purpose. 22 Illustrations once connected with Abraham could have either 
drifted or been dislodged from their original context and reinterpreted hundreds of years later 
in terms of burial practices in a later period of Egyptian history. The opposite could also be 
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true: illustrations with no clear connection to Abraham anciently could, by revelation, shed light 
on the life and teachings of this prophetic figure. 

Some have assumed that the hieroglyphs adjacent to and surrounding facsimile 1 must be a 
source for the text of the book of Abraham. But this claim rests on the assumption that a 
vignette and its adjacent text must be associated in meaning. In fact, it was not uncommon for 
ancient Egyptian vignettes to be placed some distance from their associated commentary. a° 
Neither the Lord nor Joseph Smith explained the process of translation of the book of Abraham, 
but some insight can be gained from the Lord’s instructions to Joseph regarding translation. In 
April 1 829, Joseph received a revelation for Oliver Cowdery that taught that both intellectual 
work and revelation were essential to translating sacred records. It was necessary to “study it 
out in your mind” and then seek spiritual confirmation. Records indicate that Joseph and others 
studied the papyri and that close observers also believed that the translation came by 
revelation. As John Whitmer observed, “Joseph the Seer saw these Recordfs] and by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ could translate these records. "ii 

It is likely futile to assess Joseph’s ability to translate papyri when we now have only a fraction 
of the papyri he had in his possession. Eyewitnesses spoke of “a long roll” or multiple “rolls” of 
papyrus . n Since only fragments survive, it is likely that much of the papyri accessible to Joseph 
when he translated the book of Abraham is not among these fragments. The loss of a 
significant portion of the papyri means the relationship of the papyri to the published text 
cannot be settled conclusively by reference to the papyri. 

Alternatively, Joseph’s study of the papyri may have led to a revelation about key events and 
teachings in the life of Abraham, much as he had earlier received a revelation about the life of 
Moses while studying the Bible. This view assumes a broader definition of the 
words translator and translation.^ According to this view, Joseph’s translation was not a literal 
rendering of the papyri as a conventional translation would be. Rather, the physical artifacts 
provided an occasion for meditation, reflection, and revelation. They catalyzed a process 
whereby God gave to Joseph Smith a revelation about the life of Abraham, even if that 
revelation did not directly correlate to the characters on the papyri . m 

The Book of Abraham and the Ancient World 

A careful study of the book of Abraham provides a better measure of the book’s merits than 
any hypothesis that treats the text as a conventional translation. Evidence suggests that 
elements of the book of Abraham fit comfortably in the ancient world and supports the claim 
that the book of Abraham is an authentic record. 

The book of Abraham speaks disapprovingly of human sacrifice offered on an altar in Chaldea. 
Some victims were placed on the altar as sacrifices because they rejected the idols worshipped 
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by their leaders. n Recent scholarship has found instances of such punishment dating to 
Abraham’s time. People who challenged the standing religious order, either in Egypt or in the 
regions over which it had influence (such as Canaan), could and did suffer execution for their 
offenses. « The conflict over the religion of Pharaoh, as described in Abraham 1:11-12, is an 
example of punishment now known to have been meted out during the Abrahamic era. 

The book of Abraham contains other details that are consistent with modern discoveries about 
the ancient world. The book speaks of “the plain of Olishem,” a name not mentioned in the 
Bible. An ancient inscription, not discovered and translated until the 20th century, mentions a 
town called “Ulisum,” located in northwestern Syria. 3z Further, Abraham 3:22-23 is written in a 
poetic structure more characteristic of Near Eastern languages than early American writing 
style. is 

Joseph Smith’s explanations of the facsimiles of the book of Abraham contain additional 
earmarks of the ancient world. Facsimile 1 and Abraham 1:17 mention the idolatrous god 
Elkenah. This deity is not mentioned in the Bible, yet modern scholars have identified it as 
being among the gods worshipped by ancient Mesopotamians. sa Joseph Smith represented the 
four figures in figure 6 of facsimile 2 as “this earth in its four quarters.” A similar interpretation 
has been argued by scholars who study identical figures in other ancient Egyptian 
texts.ia Facsimile 1 contains a crocodile deity swimming in what Joseph Smith called “the 
firmament over our heads.” This interpretation makes sense in light of scholarship that 
identifies Egyptian conceptions of heaven with “a heavenly ocean. 

The book of Abraham is consistent with various details found in nonbiblical stories about 
Abraham that circulated in the ancient world around the time the papyri were likely created. In 
the book of Abraham, God teaches Abraham about the sun, the moon, and the stars. “I show 
these things unto thee before ye go into Egypt,” the Lord says, “that ye may declare all these 
words . "a Ancient texts repeatedly refer to Abraham instructing the Egyptians in knowledge of 
the heavens. For example, Eupolemus, who lived under Egyptian rule in the second century 
B.C.E., wrote that Abraham taught astronomy and other sciences to the Egyptian priests.^ A 
third-century papyrus from an Egyptian temple library connects Abraham with an illustration 
similar to facsimile 1 in the book of Abraham. « A later Egyptian text, discovered in the 20th 
century, tells how the Pharaoh tried to sacrifice Abraham, only to be foiled when Abraham was 
delivered by an angel. Later, according to this text, Abraham taught members of the Pharaoh’s 
court through astronomy.^ All these details are found in the book of Abraham. 

Other details in the book of Abraham are found in ancient traditions located across the Near 
East. These include Terah, Abraham’s father, being an idolator; a famine striking Abraham’s 
homeland; Abraham’s familiarity with Egyptian idols; and Abraham’s being 62 years old when 
he left Haran, not 75 as the biblical account states. Some of these extrabiblical elements were 
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available in apocryphal books or biblical commentaries in Joseph Smith’s lifetime, but others 
were confined to nonbiblical traditions inaccessible or unknown to 1 9th-century Americans.*® 


Conclusion 

The veracity and value of the book of Abraham cannot be settled by scholarly debate 
concerning the book’s translation and historicity. The book’s status as scripture lies in the 
eternal truths it teaches and the powerful spirit it conveys. The book of Abraham imparts 
profound truths about the nature of God, His relationship to us as His children, and the purpose 
of this mortal life. The truth of the book of Abraham is ultimately found through careful study 
of its teachings, sincere prayer, and the confirmation of the Spirit. 
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Plural Marriage and Families 
in Early Utah 


The Bible and the Book of Mormon teach that the marriage of one man to one woman is God’s 
standard, except at specific periods when He has declared otherwise. 

In accordance with a revelation to Joseph Smith, the practice of plural marriage— the marriage 
of one man to two or more women— was instituted among members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in the early 1 840s. Thereafter, for more than half a century, plural 
marriage was practiced by some Latter-day Saints. Only the Church President held the keys 
authorizing the performance of new plural marriages. 2 In 1 890, the Lord inspired Church 
President Wilford Woodruff to issue a statement that led to the end of the practice of plural 
marriage in the Church. In this statement, known as the Manifesto, President Woodruff declared 
his intention to abide by U.S. law forbidding plural marriage and to use his influence to 
convince members of the Church to do likewise. 3 

After the Manifesto, monogamy was advocated in the Church both over the pulpit and through 
the press. On an exceptional basis, some new plural marriages were performed between 1890 
and 1904, especially in Mexico and Canada, outside the jurisdiction of U.S. law; a small number 
of plural marriages were performed within the United States during those years. 4 In 1 904, the 
Church strictly prohibited new plural marriages. 5 Today, any person who practices plural 
marriage cannot become or remain a member of the Church. This essay primarily addresses 
plural marriage as practiced by the Latter-day Saints between 1847 and 1890, following their 
exodus to the U.S. West and before the Manifesto. 

Latter-day Saints do not understand all of God’s purposes for instituting, through His prophets, 
the practice of plural marriage during the 1 9th century. The Book of Mormon identifies one 
reason for God to command it: to increase the number of children born in the gospel covenant 
in order to “raise up seed unto [the Lord]” (Jacob 2:30). Plural marriage did result in the birth of 
large numbers of children within faithful Latter-day Saint homes. 6 It also shaped 1 9th-century 
Mormon society in other ways: marriage became available to virtually all who desired it; per- 
capita inequality of wealth was diminished as economically disadvantaged women married into 
more financially stable households; 7 and ethnic intermarriages were increased, which helped to 
unite a diverse immigrant population. 8 Plural marriage also helped create and strengthen a 
sense of cohesion and group identification among Latter-day Saints. Church members came to 
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see themselves as a “peculiar people,” 9 covenant-bound to carry out the commands of God 
despite outside opposition, willing to endure ostracism for their principles. 0 
For these early Latter-day Saints, plural marriage was a religious principle that required 
personal sacrifice. Accounts left by men and women who practiced plural marriage attest to the 
challenges and difficulties they experienced, such as financial difficulty, interpersonal strife, 
and some wives’ longing for the sustained companionship of their husbands . 11 But accounts 
also record the love and joy many found within their families. They believed it was 
a commandment of God at that time and that obedience would bring great blessings to them 
and their posterity, both on earth and in the life to come. While there was much love, 
tenderness, and affection within many plural marriages, the practice was generally based more 
on religious belief than on romantic love. 12 Church leaders taught that participants in plural 
marriages should seek to develop a generous spirit of unselfishness and the pure love of Christ 
for everyone involved. 

During the years that plural marriage was publicly taught, all Latter-day Saints were expected to 
accept the principle as a revelation from God. 12 Not all, however, were expected to live it. 

Indeed, this system of marriage could not have been universal due to the ratio of men to 
women. 14 Church leaders viewed plural marriage as a command to the Church generally, while 
recognizing that individuals who did not enter the practice could still stand approved of 
God.isWomen were free to choose their spouses, whether to enter into a polygamous or 
monogamous union, or whether to marry at all. 10 Some men entered plural marriage because 
they were asked to do so by Church leaders, while others initiated the process themselves; all 
were required to obtain the approval of Church leaders before entering a plural marriage. 17 
The passage of time shaped the experience of life within plural marriage. Virtually all of those 
practicing it in the earliest years had to overcome their own prejudice against plural marriage 
and adjust to life in polygamous families. The task of pioneering a semiarid land during the 
middle decades of the 1 9th century added to the challenges of families who were learning to 
practice the principle of plural marriage. Where the family lived— whether in Salt Lake City, with 
its multiple social and cultural opportunities, or the rural hinterlands, where such opportunities 
were fewer in number— made a difference in how plural marriage was experienced. It is 
therefore difficult to accurately generalize about the experience of all plural marriages. 

Still, some patterns are discernible, and they correct some myths. Although some leaders had 
large polygamous families, two-thirds of polygamist men had only two wives at a time. ^Church 
leaders recognized that plural marriages could be particularly difficult for women. Divorce was 
therefore available to women who were unhappy in their marriages; remarriage was also readily 
available. 19 Women did marry at fairly young ages in the first decade of Utah settlement (age 1 6 
or 1 7 or, infrequently, younger), which was typical of women living in frontier areas at the 
time. 20 As in other places, women married at older ages as the society matured. Almost all 
women married, and so did a large percentage of men. In fact, it appears that a larger 
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percentage of men in Utah married than elsewhere in the United States at the time. Probably 
half of those living in Utah Territory in 1 857 experienced life in a polygamous family as a 
husband, wife, or child at some time during their lives . 21 By 1 870, 25 to 30 percent of the 
population lived in polygamous households, and it appears that the percentage continued to 
decrease over the next 20 years. 22 

The experience of plural marriage toward the end of the 1 9th century was substantially 
different from that of earlier decades. Beginning in 1 862, the U.S. government passed laws 
against the practice of plural marriage. Outside opponents mounted a campaign against the 
practice, stating that they hoped to protect Mormon women and American civilization. For their 
part, many Latter-day Saint women publicly defended the practice of plural marriage, arguing in 
statements that they were willing participants.^ 

After the U.S. Supreme Court found the anti-polygamy laws to be constitutional in 1 879, federal 
officials began prosecuting polygamous husbands and wives during the 1 880s. ^Believing these 
laws to be unjust, Latter-day Saints engaged in civil disobedience by continuing to practice 
plural marriage and by attempting to avoid arrest. When convicted, they paid fines and 
submitted to jail time. To help their husbands avoid prosecution, plural wives often separated 
into different households or went into hiding under assumed names, particularly when 
pregnant or after giving birth. 

By 1 890, when President Woodruff’s Manifesto lifted the command to practice plural marriage, 
Mormon society had developed a strong, loyal core of members, mostly made up of emigrants 
from Europe and the Eastern United States. But the demographic makeup of the worldwide 
Church membership had begun to change. Beginning in the 1890s converts outside the United 
States were asked to build up the Church in their homelands rather than move to Utah. In 
subsequent decades, Latter-day Saints migrated away from the Great Basin to pursue new 
opportunities. Plural marriage had never been encouraged outside of concentrated populations 
of Latter-day Saints. Especially in these newly formed congregations outside of Utah, 
monogamous families became central to religious worship and learning. As the Church grew 
and spread beyond the American West, the monogamous nuclear family was well suited to an 
increasingly mobile and dispersed membership. 

For many who practiced it, plural marriage was a significant sacrifice. Despite the hardships 
some experienced, the faithfulness of those who practiced plural marriage continues to benefit 
the Church in innumerable ways. Through the lineage of these 1 9th-century Saints have come 
many Latter-day Saints who have been faithful to their gospel covenants as righteous mothers 
and fathers, loyal disciples of Jesus Christ, and devoted Church members, leaders, and 
missionaries. Although members of the contemporary Church are forbidden to practice plural 
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marriage, modern Latter-day Saints honor and respect these pioneers who gave so much for 
their faith, families, and community. 
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Are Mormons Christian? 


Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints unequivocally affirm themselves to 
be Christians. They worship God the Eternal Father in the name of Jesus Christ. When asked 
what the Latter-day Saints believe, Joseph Smith put Christ at the center: “The fundamental 
principles of our religion is the testimony of the apostles and prophets concerning Jesus Christ, 
‘that he died, was buried, and rose again the third day, and ascended up into heaven;’ and all 
other things are only appendages to these, which pertain to our religion. ’T The modern-day 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles reaffirmed that testimony when they proclaimed, “Jesus is the 
Living Christ , the immortal Son of God. ... His way is the path that leads to happiness in this life 
and eternal life in the world to come . ”2 

In recent decades, however, some have claimed that The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints is not a Christian church. The most oft-used reasons are the following: 

1 . Latter-day Saints do not accept the creeds, confessions, and formulations of post-New 
Testament Christianity. 

2. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints does not descend through the historical line 
of traditional Christianity. That is, Latter-day Saints are not Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, or Protestant. 

S. Latter-day Saints do not believe scripture consists of the Holy Bible alone but have an 

expanded canon of scripture that includes the Book of Mormon , the Doctrine and Covenants , 
and the Pearl of Great P r ice . 

Each of these is examined below. 

Latter-day Saints Do Not Accept the Creeds of Post-New 
Testament Christianity 

Scholars have long acknowledged that the view of God held by the earliest Christians changed 
dramatically over the course of centuries. Early Christian views of God were more personal, 
more anthropomorphic, and less abstract than those that emerged later from the creeds written 
over the next several hundred years. The key ideological shift that began in the second century 
A.D., after the loss of apostolic authority, resulted from a conceptual merger of Christian 
doctrine with Greek philosophy.3 
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Latter-day Saints believe the melding of early Christian theology with Greek philosophy was a 
grave error. Chief among the doctrines lost in this process was the nature of the Godhead. The 
true nature of God the Father, His Son, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost was restored through 
the Prophet Joseph Smith. As a consequence, Latter-day Saints hold that God the Father is an 
embodied being, a belief consistent with the attributes ascribed to God by many early 
Christians . 4 This Latter-day Saint belief differs from the post-New Testament creeds. 

Whatever the doctrinal differences that exist between the Latter-day Saints and members of 
other Christian religions, the roles Latter-day Saints ascribe to members of the Godhead largely 
correspond with the views of others in the Christian world. Latter-day Saints believe that God is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and all-loving, and they pray to Him in the name of Jesus Christ. They 
acknowledge the Father as the ultimate object of their worship, the Son as Lord and Redeemer, 
and the Holy Spirit as the messenger and revealer of the Father and the Son. In short, Latter- 
day Saints do not accept the post-New-Testament creeds yet rely deeply on each member of 
the Godhead in their daily religious devotion and worship, as did the early Christians. 

Latter-day Saints Believe in a Restored Christianity 

Another premise used in arguing that Latter-day Saints are not Christians is that The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints does not descend from the traditional line of today’s Christian 
churches: Latter-day Saints are not Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, or Protestant. Latter-day Saints 
believe that by the ministering of angels to Joseph Smith priesthood authority to act in God's 
name was returned or brought back to earth. This is the “restored,” not a “reformed,” church of 
Jesus Christ. The Latter-day Saint belief in a restored Christianity helps explain why so many 
Latter-day Saints, from the 1 830s to the present, have converted from other Christian 
denominations. These converts did not, and do not, perceive themselves as leaving the 
Christian fold; they are simply grateful to learn about and become part of the restored Church 
of Jesus Christ, which they believe offers the fulness of the Lord’s gospel, a more complete and 
rich Christian church— spiritually, organizationally, and doctrinally. 

Members of creedal churches often mistakenly assume that all Christians have always agreed 
and must agree on a historically static, monolithic collection of beliefs. As many scholars have 
acknowledged, however, Christians have vigorously disagreed about virtually every issue of 
theology and practice through the centuries, leading to the creation of a multitude of Christian 
denominations. 5 Although the doctrine of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
differs from that of the many creedal Christian churches, it is consistent with early Christianity. 
One who sincerely loves, worships, and follows Christ should be free to claim his or her 
understanding of the doctrine according to the dictates of his or her conscience without being 
branded as non-Christian. 
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Latter-day Saints Believe in an Open Canon 

A third justification argued to label Latter-day Saints as non-Christian has to do with their 
belief in an open scriptural canon. For those making this argument, to be a Christian means to 
assent to the principle of sola scriptura, or the self-sufficiency of the Bible . But to claim that the 
Bible is the sole and final word of God — more specifically, the final written word of God— is to 
claim more for the Bible than it claims for itself. Nowhere does the Bible proclaim that all 
revelations from God would be gathered into a single volume to be forever closed and that no 
further scriptural revelation could be received. 6 

Moreover, not all Christian churches are certain that Christianity must be defined by 
commitment to a closed canon. z In truth, the argument for exclusion by closed canon appears 
to be used selectively to exclude the Latter-day Saints from being called Christian. No branch of 
Christianity limits itself entirely to the biblical text in making doctrinal decisions and in 
applying biblical principles. Roman Catholics, for example, turn to church tradition and the 
magisterium (meaning teachers, including popes and councils) for answers. Protestants, 
particularly evangelicals, turn to linguists and scripture scholars for their answers, as well as to 
post-New Testament church councils and creeds. For many Christians, these councils and 
creeds are every bit as canonical as the Bible itself. To establish doctrine and to understand the 
biblical text, Latter-day Saints turn to living prophets and to additional books of scripture— the 
Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, and Pearl of Great Price. 

Together with the Old and New Testaments, the Book of Mormon supports an unequivocal 
testimony of Jesus Christ. One passage says that the Book of Mormon “shall establish the truth" 
of the Bible “and shall make known to all kindreds, tongues, and people, that the Lamb of God 
is the Son of the Eternal Father, and the Savior of the world; and that all men must come unto 
him, or they cannot be saved. ”» In its more than six thousand verses, the Book of Mormon refers 
to Jesus Christ almost four thousand times and by over one hundred different names: “Jehovah,” 
“Immanuel,” “Holy Messiah,” “Lamb of God,” “Redeemer of Israel,” and so on. a The Book of 
Mormon is indeed “Another Testament of Jesus Christ,” as its title page proclaims. 

Conclusion 

Converts across the world continue to join The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 
part because of its doctrinal and spiritual distinctiveness. That distinctiveness flows from the 
knowledge restored to this earth, together with the power of the Holy Ghost present in the 
Church because of restored priesthood authority, keys, ordinances, and the fulness of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The fruits of the restored gospel are evident in the lives of its faithful 
members. 
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While members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints have no desire to 
compromise the distinctiveness of the restored Church of Jesus Christ, they wish to work 
together with other Christians— and people of all faiths— to recognize and remedy many of the 
moral and family issues faced by society. The Christian conversation is richer for what the 
Latter-day Saints bring to the table. There is no good reason for Christian faiths to ostracize 
each other when there has never been more urgent need for unity in proclaiming the divinity 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
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Becoming Like God 


One of the most common images in Western and Eastern religions alike is of God as a parent 
and of human beings as God’s children. Billions pray to God as their parent, invoke the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of all people to promote peace, and reach out to the weary and 
troubled out of deep conviction that each of God’s children has great worth. 

But people of different faiths understand the parent-child relationship between God and 
humans in significantly different ways. Some understand the phrase “child of God” as an 
honorary title reserved only for those who believe in God and accept His guidance as they might 
accept a father’s. Many see parent-child descriptions of God’s relationship to humanity as 
metaphors to express His love for His creations and their dependence on His sustenance and 
protection. 

Latter-day Saints see all people as children of God in a full and complete sense; they consider 
every person divine in origin, nature, and potential. Each has an eternal core and is “a beloved 
spirit son or daughter of heavenly parents .” 1 Each possesses seeds of divinity and must choose 
whether to live in harmony or tension with that divinity. Through the Atonement of Jesus Christ, 
all people may “progress toward perfection and ultimately realize their divine destiny .” 2 Just as a 
child can develop the attributes of his or her parents over time, the divine nature that humans 
inherit can be developed to become like their Heavenly Father's. 

The desire to nurture the divinity in His children is one of God’s attributes that most inspires, 
motivates, and humbles members of the Church. God’s loving parentage and guidance can help 
each willing, obedient child of God receive of His fulness and of His glory. This knowledge 
transforms the way Latter-day Saints see their fellow human beings. The teaching that men and 
women have the potential to be exalted to a state of godliness clearly expands beyond what is 
understood by most contemporary Christian churches and expresses for the Latter-day Saints a 
yearning rooted in the Bible to live as God lives, to love as He loves, and to prepare for all that 
our loving Father in Heaven wishes for His children. 

What does the Bible say about humans’ divine potential? 

Several biblical passages intimate that humans can become like God. The likeness of humans to 
God is emphasized in the first chapter of Genesis: “God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness. ... So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them ." 3 After Adam and Eve partook of the fruit of “the tree of 
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the knowledge of good and evil,” God said they had “become as one of us,” 4 suggesting that a 
process of approaching godliness was already underway. Later in the Old Testament, a passage 
in the book of Psalms declares, “I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are children of the most 
High.” 5 


New Testament passages also point to this doctrine. When Jesus was accused of blasphemy on 
the grounds that “thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” He responded, echoing Psalms, “Is it 
not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods?” 6 In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus commanded 
His disciples to become “perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 7 In turn, the 
Apostle Peter referred to the Savior’s “exceeding great and precious promises” that we might 
become “partakers of the divine nature.” 8 The Apostle Paul taught that we are “the offspring of 
God” and emphasized that as such “we are the children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ." 9 The book of Revelation contains a promise from Jesus 
Christ that “to him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 10 

These passages can be interpreted in different ways. Yet by viewing them through the clarifying 
lens of revelations received by Joseph Smith, Latter-day Saints see these scriptures as 
straightforward expressions of humanity’s divine nature and potential. Many other Christians 
read the same passages far more metaphorically because they experience the Bible through the 
lens of doctrinal interpretations that developed over time after the period described in the New 
Testament. 

How have ideas about divinity shifted over Christian 
history? 

Latter-day Saint beliefs would have sounded more familiar to the earliest generations of 
Christians than they do to many modern Christians. Many church fathers (influential 
theologians and teachers in early Christianity) spoke approvingly of the idea that humans can 
become divine. One modern scholar refers to the “ubiquity of the doctrine of deification”— the 
teaching that humans could become God— in the first centuries after Christ’s death. 11 The 
church father Irenaeus, who died about A.D. 202, asserted that Jesus Christ “did, through His 
transcendent love, become what we are, that He might bring us to be what He is 
Himself.” 12 Clement of Alexandria (ca. A.D. 1 50-21 5) wrote that “the Word of God became man, 
that thou mayest learn from man how man may become God.” 13 Basil the Great (A.D. BB0-B79) 
also celebrated this prospect— not just “being made like to God,” but “highest of all, the being 
made God." 14 


What exactly the early church fathers meant when they spoke of becoming God is open to 
interpretation, 15 but it is clear that references to deification became more contested in the late 
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Roman period and were infrequent by the medieval era. The first known objection by a church 
father to teaching deification came in the fifth century. 16 By the sixth century, teachings on 
“becoming God” appear more limited in scope, as in the definition provided by Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite (ca. A.D. 500): “Deification ... is the attaining of likeness to God and 
union with him so far as is possible."' 7 

Why did these beliefs fade from prominence? Changing perspectives on the creation of the 
world may have contributed to the gradual shift toward more limited views of human potential. 
The earliest Jewish and Christian commentaries on the Creation assumed that God had 
organized the world out of preexisting materials, emphasizing the goodness of God in shaping 
such a life-sustaining order. 16 But the incursion of new philosophical ideas in the second 
century led to the development of a doctrine that God created the universe ex nihiio — “out of 
nothing.” This ultimately became the dominant teaching about the Creation within the Christian 
world. is In order to emphasize God’s power, many theologians reasoned that nothing could 
have existed for as long as He had. It became important in Christian circles to assert that God 
had originally been completely alone. 

Creation ex nihiio widened the perceived gulf between God and humans. It became less 
common to teach either that human souls had existed before the world or that they could 
inherit and develop the attributes of God in their entirety in the future. 20 Gradually, as the 
depravity of humankind and the immense distance between Creator and creature were 
increasingly emphasized, the concept of deification faded from Western Christianity, 2 ' though it 
remains a central tenet of Eastern Orthodoxy, one of the three major branches of Christianity. 22 

How were ideas about deification introduced to Latter-day 
Saints? 

The earliest Latter-day Saints came from a society dominated by English-speaking Protestants, 
most of whom accepted both ex nihiio creation and the Westminster Confession’s definition of 
God as a being “without body, parts, or passions.” 22 They likely knew little or nothing about the 
diversity of Christian beliefs in the first centuries after Jesus Christ’s ministry or about early 
Christian writings on deification. But revelations received by Joseph Smith diverged from the 
prevailing ideas of the time and taught doctrine that, for some, reopened debates on the nature 
of God, creation, and humankind. 

Early revelations to Joseph Smith taught that humans are created in the image of God and that 
God cares intimately for His children. In the Book of Mormon, a prophet “saw the finger of the 
Lord” and was astonished to learn that human physical forms were truly made in the image of 
God. 24 In another early revelation, Enoch (who “walked with God” in the Bible 25 ) witnessed God 
weeping over His creations. When Enoch asked, “How is it thou canst weep?” he learned that 
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God’s compassion toward human suffering is integral to His love. 26 Joseph Smith also learned 
that God desires that His children receive the same kind of exalted existence of which He 
partakes. As God declared, “This is my work and my glory— to bring to pass the immortality and 
eternal life of man." 27 

In 1 8S2, Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon experienced a vision of the afterlife. In the vision, 
they learned that the just and unjust alike would receive immortality through a universal 
resurrection, but only those “who overcome by faith, and are sealed by the Holy Spirit of 
promise” would receive the fulness of God’s glory and be “gods, even the sons of 
God." 2s Another revelation soon confirmed that “the saints shall be filled with his glory, and 
receive their inheritance and be made equal with him.” 20 Latter-day Saints use the 
term exaltation to describe the glorious reward of receiving one’s full inheritance as a child of 
Heavenly Father, which is available through the Atonement of Christ, by obedience to the laws 
and ordinances of the gospel. 30 

This striking view of each human’s potential future was accompanied by revealed teachings on 
humanity’s past. As Joseph Smith continued to receive revelations, he learned that the light or 
intelligence at the core of each human soul “was not created or made, neither indeed can be.” 
God is the Father of each human spirit, and because only “spirit and element, inseparably 
connected, receive a fulness of joy,” He presented a plan for human beings to receive physical 
bodies and progress through their mortal experience toward a fulness of joy. Earthly birth, 
then, is not the beginning of an individual’s life: “Man was also in the beginning with 
God. ” 3 'Likewise, Joseph Smith taught that the material world has eternal roots, fully repudiating 
the concept of creation ex nihilo. “Earth, water &c— all these had their existence in an 
elementary State from Eternity,” he said in an 1 8S9 sermon. 32 God organized the universe out of 
existing elements. 

Joseph Smith continued to receive revelation on the themes of divine nature and exaltation 
during the last two years of his life. In a revelation recorded in July 1 843 that linked exaltation 
with eternal marriage, the Lord declared that those who keep covenants, including the covenant 
of eternal marriage, will inherit “all heights and depths." “Then,” says the revelation, “shall they 
be gods, because they have no end." They will receive “a continuation of the seeds forever and 
ever.” 33 


The following April, feeling he was “never in any nearer relationship to God than at the present 
time,” 34 Joseph Smith spoke about the nature of God and the future of humankind to the Saints, 
who had gathered for a general Church conference. He used the occasion in part to reflect upon 
the death of a Church member named King Follett, who had died unexpectedly a month earlier. 
When he rose to speak, the wind was blowing, so Joseph asked his listeners to give him their 
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“profound attention” and to “pray that the L[ord] may strengthen my lungs” and stay the winds 
until his message had been delivered. 35 

“What kind of a being is God?” he asked. Human beings needed to know, he argued, because “if 
men do not comprehend the character of God they do not comprehend themselves." 36 In that 
phrase, the Prophet collapsed the gulf that centuries of confusion had created between God and 
humanity. Human nature was at its core divine. God “was once as one of us” and “all the spirits 
that God ever sent into the world” were likewise “susceptible of enlargement.” Joseph Smith 
preached that long before the world was formed, God found “himself in the midst” of these 
beings and “saw proper to institute laws whereby the rest could have a privilege to advance like 
himself” 37 and be “exalted” with Him. 38 

Joseph told the assembled Saints, “You have got to learn how to be a god yourself.” 30 In order to 
do that, the Saints needed to learn godliness, or to be more like God. The process would be 
ongoing and would require patience, faith, continuing repentance, obedience to the 
commandments of the gospel, and reliance on Christ. Like ascending a ladder, individuals 
needed to learn the “first pri n [ci pies] of the Gospel” and continue beyond the limits of mortal 
knowledge until they could “learn the last principles] of the Gospel” when the time came. 40 “It is 
not all to be comprehended in this world,” Joseph said. 41 “It will take a long time after the grave 
to understand the whole.” 42 

That was the last time the Prophet spoke in a general conference. Three months later, a mob 
stormed Carthage Jail and martyred him and his brother Hyrum. 

What has been taught in the Church about divine nature 
since Joseph Smith? 

Since that sermon, known as the King Follett discourse, the doctrine that humans can progress 
to exaltation and godliness has been taught within the Church. Lorenzo Snow, the Church’s 
fifth President, coined a well-known couplet: “As man now is, God once was: As God now is, 
man may be.” 43 Little has been revealed about the first half of this couplet, and consequently 
little is taught. When asked about this topic, Church President Gordon B. Hinckley told a 
reporter in 1 997, “That gets into some pretty deep theology that we don’t know very much 
about." When asked about the belief in humans’ divine potential, President Hinckley responded, 
“Well, as God is, man may become. We believe in eternal progression. Very strongly.” 44 

Eliza R. Snow, a Church leader and poet, rejoiced over the doctrine that we are, in a full and 
absolute sense, children of God. “I had learned to call thee Father, / Thru thy Spirit from on 
high," she wrote, “But, until the key of knowledge / Was restored, I knew not why.” Latter-day 
Saints have also been moved by the knowledge that their divine parentage includes a Heavenly 
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Mother as well as a Heavenly Father. Expressing that truth, Eliza R. Snow asked, “In the heav’ns 
are parents single?” and answered with a resounding no: “Truth eternal / Tells me I’ve a mother 
there .” 45 That knowledge plays an important role in Latter-day Saint belief. As Elder Dallin H. 
Oaks of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles wrote, “Our theology begins with heavenly parents. 
Our highest aspiration is to be like them ." 46 

Humankind’s divine nature and potential for exaltation have been repeatedly taught in general 
conference addresses, Church magazines, and other Church materials. “Divine nature” is one of 
eight core values in the Church’s Young Women program. Teaching on human beings’ divine 
parentage, nature, and potential features prominently in “The Family: A Proclamation to the 
World.” Divine nature and exaltation are essential and beloved teachings in the Church. 

Does belief in exaltation make Latter-day Saints 
polytheists? 

For some observers, the doctrine that humans should strive for godliness may evoke images of 
ancient pantheons with competing deities. Such images are incompatible with Latter-day Saint 
doctrine. Latter-day Saints believe that God’s children will always worship Him. Our progression 
will never change His identity as our Father and our God. Indeed, our exalted, eternal 
relationship with Him will be part of the “fulness of joy” He desires for us. 

Latter-day Saints also believe strongly in the fundamental unity of the divine. They believe that 
God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, and the Holy Ghost, though distinct beings, are unified in 
purpose and doctrine . 47 It is in this light that Latter-day Saints understand Jesus’s prayer for His 
disciples through the ages: “That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us .” 48 

If humans live out of harmony with God’s goodness, they cannot grow into God’s glory. Joseph 
Smith taught that “the powers of heaven cannot be controlled nor handled only [except] upon 
the principles of righteousness." When humans abandon God’s selfless purposes and standards, 
“the heavens withdraw themselves [and] the Spirit of the Lord is grieved ." 49 Pride is incompatible 
with progress; disunity is impossible between exalted beings. 

How do Latter-day Saints envision exaltation? 

Since human conceptions of reality are necessarily limited in mortality, religions struggle to 
adequately articulate their visions of eternal glory. As the Apostle Paul wrote, “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him .” 50 These limitations make it easy for images of salvation to 
become cartoonish when represented in popular culture. For example, scriptural expressions of 
the deep peace and overwhelming joy of salvation are often reproduced in the well-known 
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image of humans sitting on their own clouds and playing harps after death. Latter-day Saints’ 
doctrine of exaltation is often similarly reduced in media to a cartoonish image of people 
receiving their own planets. 

A cloud and harp are hardly a satisfying image for eternal joy, although most Christians would 
agree that inspired music can be a tiny foretaste of the joy of eternal salvation. Likewise, while 
few Latter-day Saints would identify with caricatures of having their own planet, most would 
agree that the awe inspired by creation hints at our creative potential in the eternities. 


Latter-day Saints tend to imagine exaltation through the lens of the sacred in mortal 
experience. They see the seeds of godhood in the joy of bearing and nurturing children and the 
intense love they feel for those children, in the impulse to reach out in compassionate service to 
others, in the moments they are caught off guard by the beauty and order of the universe, in 
the grounding feeling of making and keeping divine covenants. Church members imagine 
exaltation less through images of what they will get and more through the relationships they 
have now and how those relationships might be purified and elevated. As the scriptures teach, 
“That same sociality which exists among us here will exist among us there, only it will be 
coupled with eternal glory, which glory we do not now enjoy .” 51 

How important are teachings about exaltation to Latter- 
day Saint beliefs overall? 

The teaching that human beings have a divine nature and future shapes the way Latter-day 
Saints view fundamental doctrine. Perhaps most significantly, belief in divine nature helps us 
more deeply appreciate the Atonement of Jesus Christ. While many Christian theologians have 
expressed the magnitude of the Savior’s Atonement by emphasizing human depravity, Latter- 
day Saints understand the magnitude of the Atonement of Christ in terms of the vast human 
potential it makes possible. Christ’s Atonement not only provides forgiveness from sin and 
victory over death, it also redeems imperfect relationships, heals the spiritual wounds that stifle 
growth, and strengthens and enables individuals to develop the attributes of Christ. 52 Latter-day 
Saints believe that it is only through the Atonement of Jesus Christ that we can have a sure 
hope of eternal glory and that the power of His Atonement is fully accessed only by faith in 
Jesus Christ, repentance, baptism, receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost, and enduring to the end 
in following the instruction and example of Christ . 55 Thus, those who become like God and 
enter into a fulness of His glory are described as people who have been “made perfect through 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, who wrought out this perfect atonement through the 
shedding of his own blood .” 54 
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An awareness of humans’ divine potential also influences Latter-day Saints’ understanding of 
gospel principles such as the importance of divine commandments, the role of temples, and the 
sanctity of individual moral agency. Belief that human beings are actually God’s children also 
changes Latter-day Saints’ behavior and attitudes. For example, even in societies where casual 
and premarital sex are considered acceptable, Latter-day Saints retain a deep reverence for the 
God-given procreative and bonding powers of human sexual intimacy and remain committed to 
a higher standard in the use of those sacred powers. Studies suggest that Latter-day Saints 
place an exceptionally high priority on marriage and parenthood, 55 a consequence in part of a 
strong belief in heavenly parents and a commitment to strive for that divinity. 


Conclusion 

All human beings are children of loving heavenly parents and possess seeds of divinity within 
them. In His infinite love, God invites His children to cultivate their eternal potential by the 
grace of God, through the Atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 56 The doctrine of humans’ 
eternal potential to become like their Heavenly Father is central to the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and inspires love, hope, and gratitude in the hearts of faithful Latter-day Saints. 
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Peace and Violence among 
19th-Century Latter-day 
Saints 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is founded on the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
virtues of peace, love, and forgiveness are at the center of Church doctrine and practice. Latter- 
day Saints believe the Savior’s declaration, found in the New Testament and the Book of 
Mormon, that “blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God.”i In 
Latter-day Saint scripture, the Lord has commanded His followers to “renounce war and 
proclaim peace. 'Y Latter-day Saints strive to follow the counsel of the Book of Mormon prophet- 
king Benjamin, who taught that those who are converted to the gospel of Jesus Christ “will not 
have a mind to injure one another, but to live peaceably. "a 

Despite these ideals, early Latter-day Saints did not obtain peace easily. They were persecuted, 
often violently, for their beliefs. And, tragically, at some points in the 1 9th century, most 
notably in the Mountain Meadows Massacre, some Church members participated in deplorable 
violence against people they perceived to be their enemies. This essay explores both violence 
committed against the Latter-day Saints and violence committed by them. While historical 
context can help shed light on these acts of violence, it does not excuse them. 

Religious Persecution in the 1830s and 1840s 

In the first two decades after the Church was organized, Latter-day Saints were often the 
victims of violence. Soon after Joseph Smith organized the Church in New York in 1 8S0, he and 
other Church members began settling in areas to the west, in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. Time 
and again, the Saints tried to build their Zion community where they could worship God and live 
in peace, and repeatedly they saw their hopes dashed through forcible and violent removal. 
Mobs drove them from Jackson County, Missouri, in 1 8SS; from the state of Missouri in 1 839, 
after the governor of the state issued an order in late October 1 838 that the Mormons be 
expelled from the state or “exterminated”*; and from their city of Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1 846. 
Following their expulsion from Nauvoo, Latter-day Saints made the difficult trek across the 
Great Plains to Utah. a 
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As Latter-day Saints faced these difficulties, they sought to live by revelations to Joseph Smith 
that counseled them to live their religion in peace with their neighbors. Nevertheless, their 
adversaries in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois resented the Saints’ differing religious beliefs and 
social and economic practices. They also felt threatened by the Saints’ growing numbers, which 
meant that Mormons could increasingly control local elections. These opponents attacked the 
Saints, first verbally and then physically. Church leaders, including Joseph Smith, were tarred 
and feathered, beaten, and unjustly imprisoned. Other members of the Church were also the 
victims of violent crimes. In the most infamous incident, at least 1 7 men and boys, ranging in 
age from 9 to 78, were slaughtered in the Hawn’s Mill Massacre.fi Some Latter-day Saint women 
were raped or otherwise sexually assaulted during the Missouri persecutions. z Vigilantes and 
mobs destroyed homes and stole property.^ Many of the Saints’ opponents enriched themselves 
with land and property that was not justly theirs. a 

The expulsion from Missouri — involving at least 8,000 Latter-day Saintsia— occurred during the 
winter months, heightening the suffering of the thousands of refugees who lacked adequate 
food and shelter and were sometimes subject to epidemic diseases.^ In March 1 839, when 
Joseph Smith, imprisoned in Liberty, Missouri, received reports of the suffering of the exiled 
Latter-day Saints, he exclaimed, “0 God, where art thou?” and prayed, “Remember thy suffering 
saints, 0 our God.”u 

After being driven from Missouri, the Saints were initially welcomed by the people of the 
neighboring state of Illinois and found peace for a time in Nauvoo. Ultimately, however, conflict 
arose again as non-Mormons and dissenters from the Church renewed their attacks. Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum were brutally martyred by a mob in an Illinois prison despite the 
promise of the state’s governor that the brothers would be protected while in 
custody.^ Eighteen months later, beginning in the cold winter month of February 1 846, the 
main body of the Saints left Nauvoo under tremendous pressure. They settled in temporary 
camps— what would now be called refugee camps— on the plains of Iowa and Nebraska. An 
estimated 1 in 1 2 Saints died in these camps during the first year.m Some of the elderly and 
poor initially remained in Nauvoo and hoped to join the main body of Saints later. But a mob 
forcibly expelled them from Nauvoo in September 1 846 and then desecrated the temple. nOne 
non-Mormon who passed through the Saints’ camps shortly thereafter wrote, “Cowed and 
cramped by cold and sunburn, alternating as each weary day and night dragged on, they were, 
almost all of them, the crippled victims of disease. ... They could not satisfy the feeble cravings 
of their sick: they had not bread to quiet the fractious hunger cries of their children. ”n The 
scope of this violence against a religious group was unprecedented in the history of the United 
States. 

Church leaders and members repeatedly attempted to gain redress from local and state 
governments; when these petitions failed, they appealed unsuccessfully to the federal 
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government to correct past wrongs and gain future protection.^ Latter-day Saints long 
remembered the persecutions they experienced and the unwillingness of government 
authorities either to protect them or to prosecute their attackers. They often lamented that they 
experienced religious persecution in a land that promised religious freedom. is In the face of this 
extended persecution, some of the Saints, beginning in 1 8S8, responded on some occasions 
with defensive— and at times, retaliatory— actions of their own. 

Violence and Vigilantism in the 19th-Century United 
States 

In 1 9th-century American society, community violence was common and often condoned. Much 
of the violence perpetrated by and against Latter-day Saints fell within the then-existing 
American tradition of extralegal vigilantism, in which citizens organized to take justice into 
their own hands when they believed government was either oppressive or lacking. Vigilantes 
generally targeted minority groups or those perceived to be criminal or socially marginal. Such 
acts were at times fueled by religious rhetoric.^ 

The existence of community-based militias also contributed to this culture of vigilantism. 
Congress passed a law in 1 792 requiring every able-bodied male between 1 8 and 45 years of 
age to belong to a community militia.^ Over time, the militias turned into the National Guard, 
but in early America, they were often unruly, perpetrating acts of violence against individuals or 
groups perceived to be opponents of the community. 

In the 1 830s and 1 840s, the Latter-day Saints’ communities in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and Utah 
were all located in the western frontier regions of the United States, where community violence 
was readily sanctioned. 

The Mormon Missouri War and the Danites 

The isolated acts of violence committed by some Latter-day Saints can generally be seen as a 
subset of the broader phenomenon of frontier violence in 1 9th-century America.ii In 1 838, 
Joseph Smith and other Church members fled from mobs in Ohio and moved to Missouri, where 
Latter-day Saints had already established settlements. Joseph Smith believed that opposition 
from Church dissidents and other antagonists had weakened and ultimately destroyed their 
community in Kirtland, Ohio, where only two years before they had completed a temple at great 
sacrifice. By the summer of 1 838, Church leaders saw the rise of similar threats to their goal of 
creating a harmonious community in Missouri. 

At the Latter-day Saint settlement of Far West, some leaders and members organized a 
paramilitary group known as the Danites, whose objective was to defend the community against 
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dissident and excommunicated Latter-day Saints as well as other Missourians. Historians 
generally concur that Joseph Smith approved of the Danites but that he probably was not 
briefed on all their plans and likely did not sanction the full range of their activities. Danites 
intimidated Church dissenters and other Missourians; for instance, they warned some 
dissenters to leave Caldwell County. During the fall of 1 8S8, as tensions escalated during what 
is now known as the Mormon Missouri War, the Danites were apparently absorbed into militias 
largely composed of Latter-day Saints. These militias clashed with their Missouri opponents, 
leading to a few fatalities on both sides. In addition, Mormon vigilantes, including many 
Danites, raided two towns believed to be centers of anti-Mormon activity, burning homes and 
stealing goods. ^Though the existence of the Danites was short-lived, it resulted in a 
longstanding and much-embellished myth about a secret society of Mormon vigilantes. 

As a result of their experience in Missouri, the Latter-day Saints created a large, state- 
sanctioned militia, the Nauvoo Legion, to protect themselves after they moved to Illinois. This 
militia was feared by many who saw the Latter-day Saints as enemies. But the legion avoided 
offensive or retaliatory action; it did not respond even in the crisis leading up to the mob 
murders of Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum in June 1 844 or in the aftermath of those 
murders. When the governor of Illinois ordered that the legion disband, the Saints followed the 
instruction.” 

Violence in Utah Territory 

In Utah, aggression or retaliation by Latter-day Saints against their perceived enemies occurred 
most frequently during the first decade of settlement (1 847-1 857). For many, the scars of 
former persecutions and the trek to the Rocky Mountains were still fresh and personal. As they 
tried to carve out a living in the Utah desert, the Saints faced continuing conflict. Many factors 
worked against the success of the Latter-day Saint venture in Utah: tensions with American 
Indians, who had been displaced by Mormon settlement and expansion; pressure from the U.S. 
federal government, particularly after the public announcement of plural marriage in 1 852; 
uncertain land claims; and a rapidly expanding population. Community leaders felt an 
unrelenting burden of responsibility, not only for the spiritual welfare of the Church but also for 
the physical survival of their people. Many of these leaders, including Church president and 
territorial governor Brigham Young, simultaneously held ecclesiastical and civil offices. 

Latter-day Saints’ Relationship with American Indians 

Like other settlers in frontier areas, Latter-day Saints occupied areas already inhabited by 
American Indians. The tragic history of the annihilation of many Indian tribes and the 
devastation of others at the hands of European immigrant settlers and the United States military 
and political apparatus has been well documented by historians. Settlers throughout the 1 9th 
century, including some Latter-day Saints, mistreated and killed Indians in numerous conflicts, 
forcing them off desirable lands and onto reservations. 
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Unlike most other Americans, Latter-day Saints viewed Indians as a chosen people, fellow 
Israelites who were descendants of Book of Mormon peoples and thus heirs to God’s promises. 
As Church president, territorial governor, and territorial superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
Brigham Young pursued a peace policy to facilitate Mormon settlement in areas where Indians 
lived. Latter-day Saints learned Indian languages, established trade relations, preached the 
gospel, and generally sought accommodation with Indians . 21 This policy, however, emerged 
unevenly and was inconsistently applied . 25 

Peaceful accommodation between Latter-day Saints and Indians was both the norm and the 
ideal. At times, however, Church members clashed violently with Indians. These two cultures— 
European and American Indian— had vastly different assumptions about the use of land and 
property and did not understand each other well. Mormons often accused Indians of stealing. 
Indians, meanwhile, believed the Mormons had a responsibility to share goods and livestock 
raised on Indian tribal lands. In areas where Mormons settled, Indian experience with Europeans 
had previously consisted mostly of mutually beneficial interactions with trappers and traders, 
people who passed through the land or briefly dwelled on it, not staked permanent claim to it 
as the Mormons did. These misunderstandings led to friction and violence between the 
peoples. 

In late 1 849, tensions between Ute Indians and Mormons in Utah Valley escalated after a 
Mormon killed a Ute known as Old Bishop, whom he accused of stealing his shirt. The Mormon 
and two associates then hid the victim’s body in the Provo River. Details of the murder were 
likely withheld, at least initially, from Brigham Young and other Church leaders. Settlers at Fort 
Utah did, however, report other difficulties with the Indians, including the firing of weapons at 
settlers and the theft of livestock and crops. Brigham Young counseled patience, telling them to 
“stockade your fort, to attend to your own affairs and let the indiens take care of theirs . "21 
Nevertheless, tensions mounted at Fort Utah, in part because local Mormons refused to turn 
over those involved in the murder of Old Bishop to the Utes or to pay reparations for his death. 
In the winter of 1 849-1 850, a measles epidemic spread from the Mormon settlers to the Ute 
camps, killing many Indians and heightening tensions. At a council of Church leaders in Salt 
Lake City on January 31,1 850, the leader of Fort Utah reported that the Utes’ actions and 
intentions were growing increasingly aggressive: “they say they mean to hunt our Cattle. & go & 
get the other Indians to kill us . ”28 In response, Governor Young authorized a campaign against 
the Utes. A series of battles in February 1 850 resulted in the deaths of dozens of Utes and one 
Mormon. 2 s In these instances and others, some Latter-day Saints committed excessive violence 
against native peoples . m 

Nevertheless, for the most part, the Saints had more amicable relations with Indians than did 
settlers in other areas of the American West. Brigham Young enjoyed friendships with several 
American Indian leaders and taught his people to live peacefully with their Indian neighbors 
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whenever possible.ai Some Indians even distinguished between “Mormonees,” whom they 
considered friendly, and other American settlers, who were known as “Mericats."^ 

The “Reformation” and the Utah War 

In the mid-1 850s, a “reformation” within the Church and tensions between the Latter-day 
Saints in Utah and the U.S. federal government contributed to a siege mentality and a renewed 
sense of persecution that led to several episodes of violence committed by Church members. 
Concerned about spiritual complacency, Brigham Young and other Church leaders delivered a 
series of sermons in which they called the Saints to repent and renew their spiritual 
commitments.ai Many testified that they became better people because of this reformation . m 

Nineteenth-century Americans were accustomed to violent language, both religious and 
otherwise. Throughout the century, revivalists had used violent imagery to encourage the 
unconverted to repent and to urge backsliders to reform.^ At times during the reformation, 
President Young, his counselor Jedediah M. Grant, and other leaders preached with fiery 
rhetoric, warning against the evils of those who dissented from or opposed the Church. 

Drawing on biblical passages, particularly from the Old Testament, leaders taught that some 
sins were so serious that the perpetrator’s blood would have to be shed in order to receive 
forgiveness. Jfi Such preaching led to increased strain between the Latter-day Saints and the 
relatively few non-Mormons in Utah, including federally appointed officials. 

In early 1 857, U.S. President James Buchanan received reports from some of the federal officials 
alleging that Governor Young and the Latter-day Saints in Utah were rebelling against the 
authority of the federal government. A strongly worded memorial from the Utah legislature to 
the federal government convinced federal officials the reports were true. President Buchanan 
decided to replace Brigham Young as governor and, in what became known as the Utah War, 
sent an army to Utah to escort his replacement. Latter-day Saints feared that the oncoming 
army— some 1 ,500 troops, with more to follow— would renew the depredations of Missouri and 
Illinois and again drive the Saints from their homes. In addition, Parley P. Pratt, a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, was murdered in Arkansas in May 1 85 7. News of the murder— 
as well as newspaper reports from the eastern United States that celebrated the crime— reached 
Utah in late June 1 857.^As these events unfolded, Brigham Young declared martial law in the 
territory, directed missionaries and settlers in outlying areas to return to Utah, and guided 
preparations to resist the army. Defiant sermons given by President Young and other Church 
leaders, combined with the impending arrival of an army, helped create an environment of fear 
and suspicion in Utah.Js 

The Mountain Meadows Massacre 
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At the peak of this tension, in early September 1 857, a branch of the territorial militia in 
southern Utah (composed entirely of Mormons), along with some Indians they recruited, laid 
siege to a wagon train of emigrants traveling from Arkansas to California. As the wagon train 
traveled south from Salt Lake City, the emigrants had clashed verbally with local Mormons over 
where they could graze their cattle. Some of the members of the wagon train became frustrated 
because they had difficulty purchasing much-needed grain and other supplies from local 
settlers, who had been instructed to save their grain as a wartime policy. Aggrieved, some of 
the emigrants threatened to join incoming troops in fighting against the Saints. a 
Although some Saints ignored these threats, other local Church leaders and members in Cedar 
City, Utah, advocated violence. Isaac C. Haight, a stake president and militia leader, sent John D. 
Lee, a militia major, to lead an attack on the emigrant company. When the president reported 
the plan to his council, other leaders objected and requested that he call off the attack and 
instead send an express rider to Brigham Young in Salt Lake City for guidance. But the men 
Haight had sent to attack the emigrants carried out their plans before they received the order 
not to attack. The emigrants fought back, and a siege ensued. 

Over the next few days, events escalated, and Mormon militiamen planned and carried out a 
deliberate massacre. They lured the emigrants from their circled wagons with a false flag of 
truce and, aided by Paiute Indians they had recruited, slaughtered them. Between the first 
attack and the final slaughter, the massacre destroyed the lives of 120 men, women, and 
children in a valley known as Mountain Meadows. Only small children— those believed to be too 
young to be able to tell what had happened— were spared. The express rider returned two days 
after the massacre. He carried a letter from Brigham Young telling local leaders to “not meddle” 
with the emigrants and to allow them to pass through southern Utah. The militiamen sought 
to cover up the crime by placing the entire blame on local Paiutes, some of whom were also 
members of the Church. 

Two Latter-day Saints were eventually excommunicated from the Church for their participation, 
and a grand jury that included Latter-day Saints indicted nine men. Only one participant, John 
D. Lee, was convicted and executed for the crime, which fueled false allegations that the 
massacre had been ordered by Brigham Young. 

In recent years, the Church has made diligent efforts to learn everything possible about the 
massacre. In the early 2000s, historians in the Church History Department of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints scoured archives throughout the United States for historical 
records; every Church record on the massacre was also opened to scrutiny. In the resulting 
book, published by Oxford University Press in 2008, authors Ronald W. Walker, Richard E. 

Turley Jr., and Glen M. Leonard concluded that while intemperate preaching about outsiders by 
Brigham Young, George A. Smith, and other leaders contributed to a climate of hostility, 
President Young did not order the massacre. Rather, verbal confrontations between individuals 
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in the wagon train and southern Utah settlers created great alarm, particularly within the 
context of the Utah War and other adversarial events. A series of tragic decisions by local 
Church leaders— who also held key civic and militia leadership roles in southern Utah— led to 
the massacre. ii 

Aside from the Mountain Meadows Massacre, a few Latter-day Saints committed other violent 
acts against a small number of dissenters and outsiders. Some Latter-day Saints perpetrated 
acts of extralegal violence, especially in the 1 850s, when fear and tensions were prevalent in 
Utah Territory. The heated rhetoric of Church leaders directed toward dissenters may have led 
these Mormons to believe that such actions were justified. « The perpetrators of these crimes 
were generally not punished. Even so, many allegations of such violence are unfounded, and 
anti-Mormon writers have blamed Church leaders for many unsolved crimes or suspicious 
deaths in early Utafi.n 

Conclusion 

Many people in the 1 9th century unjustly characterized the Latter-day Saints as a violent 
people. Yet the vast majority of Latter-day Saints, in the 1 9th century as today, lived in peace 
with their neighbors and families, and sought peace in their communities. Travelers in the 1 9th 
century often noted the peace and order that prevailed in Mormon communities in Utah and 
elsewhere.n Nevertheless, the actions of relatively few Latter-day Saints caused death and 
injury, frayed community relationships, and damaged the perception of Mormons as a peaceful 
people.n 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints condemns violent words and actions and affirms 
its commitment to furthering peace throughout the world. Speaking of the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, Elder Henry B. Eyring, then a member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, stated, 
“The gospel of Jesus Christ that we espouse abhors the cold-blooded killing of men, women, 
and children. Indeed, it advocates peace and forgiveness. What was done here long ago by 
members of our Church represents a terrible and inexcusable departure from Christian teaching 
and conduct. "is 

Throughout the Church’s history, Church leaders have taught that the way of Christian 
discipleship is a path of peace. Elder Russell M. Nelson of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
connected the Latter-day Saints’ faith in Jesus Christ to their active pursuit of love of neighbor 
and peace with all people: “The hope of the world is the Prince of Peace. ... Now, as members of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, what does the Lord expect of us? As a Church, 
we must ‘renounce war and proclaim peace.’ As individuals, we should ‘follow after the things 
which make for peace.’ We should be personal peacemakers . "a 
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The Manifesto and the End of 
Plural Marriage 


For much of the 1 9th century, a significant number of members of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints practiced plural marriage— the marriage of one man to more than one 
woman. The beginning and end of the practice were directed by revelation through God’s 
prophets. The initial command to practice plural marriage came through Joseph Smith, the 
founding prophet and President of the Church. In 1 890, President Wilford Woodruff issued the 
Manifesto, which led to the end of plural marriage in the Church. 

The end of plural marriage required great faith and sometimes complicated, painful— and 
intensely personal — decisions on the part of individual members and Church leaders. Like the 
beginning of plural marriage in the Church, the end of the practice was a process rather than a 
single event. Revelation came “line upon line, precept upon precept.” 1 

Antipolygamy Laws and Civil Disobedience 

For half a century, beginning in the early 1 840s, Church members viewed plural marriage as a 
commandment from God, an imperative that helped “raise up” a righteous posterity unto the 
Lord. 2 Though not all Church members were expected to enter into plural marriage, those who 
did so believed they would be blessed for their participation. Between the 1 850s and the 1 880s, 
many Latter-day Saints lived in plural families as husbands, wives, or children. 3 

In many parts of the world, polygamy was socially acceptable and legally permissible. But in the 
United States, most people thought that the practice was morally wrong. These objections led 
to legislative efforts to end polygamy. Beginning in 1 862, the U.S. government passed a series 
of laws designed to force Latter-day Saints to relinquish plural marriage. 4 

In the face of these measures, Latter-day Saints maintained that plural marriage was a religious 
principle protected under the U.S. Constitution. The Church mounted a vigorous legal defense 
all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court. In Reynolds v. United States (1 879), the Supreme Court 
ruled against the Latter-day Saints: religious belief was protected by law, religious practice was 
not. According to the court’s opinion, marriage was a civil contract regulated by the state. 
Monogamy was the only form of marriage sanctioned by the state. “Polygamy,” the court 
explained, “has always been odious among the northern and western nations of Europe.” 3 
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Latter-day Saints sincerely desired to be loyal citizens of the United States, which they 
considered a divinely founded nation. But they also accepted plural marriage as a 
commandment from God and believed the court was unjustly depriving them of their right to 
follow God’s commands. 

Confronted with these contradictory allegiances, Church leaders encouraged members to obey 
God rather than man. Many Latter-day Saints embarked on a course of civil disobedience during 
the 1 880s by continuing to live in plural marriage and to enter into new plural marriages. 6 The 
federal government responded by enacting ever more punishing legislation. 

Between 1 850 and 1 896, Utah was a territory of the U.S. government, which meant that federal 
officials in Washington, D.C., exercised great control over local matters. In 1 882, the U.S. 
Congress passed the Edmunds Act, which made unlawful cohabitation (interpreted as a man 
living with more than one wife) punishable by six months of imprisonment and a $300 fine. In 
1 887 Congress passed the Edmunds-Tucker Act to punish the Church itself, not just its 
members. The act dissolved the corporation of the Church and directed that all Church property 
over $50,000 be forfeited to the government. 

This government opposition strengthened the Saints’ resolve to resist what they deemed to be 
unjust laws. Polygamous men went into hiding, sometimes for years at a time, moving from 
house to house and staying with friends and relatives. Others assumed aliases and moved to 
out-of-the-way places in southern Utah, Arizona, Canada, and Mexico. 7 Many escaped 
prosecution; many others, when arrested, pled guilty and submitted to fines and imprisonment. 
This antipolygamy campaign created great disruption in Mormon communities. The departure 
of husbands left wives and children to tend farms and businesses, causing incomes to drop and 
economic recession to set in. The campaign also strained families. New plural wives had to live 
apart from their husbands, their confidential marriages known only to a few. Pregnant women 
often chose to go into hiding, at times in remote locales, rather than risk being subpoenaed to 
testify in court against their husbands. Children lived in fear that their families would be broken 
up or that they would be forced to testify against their parents. Some children went into hiding 
and lived under assumed names. 6 

Despite countless difficulties, many Latter-day Saints were convinced that the antipolygamy 
campaign was useful in accomplishing God’s purposes. They testified that God was humbling 
and purifying His covenant people as He had done in ages past. Myron Tanner, a bishop in 
Provo, Utah, felt that “the hand of oppression laid on the parents, is doing more to convince our 
Children of the truth of Mormonism than anything else could have done." 9 Incarceration for 
“conscience’ sake” proved edifying for many. George Q. Cannon, a counselor in the First 
Presidency, emerged from his five months in the Utah penitentiary rejuvenated. “My cell has 
seemed a heavenly place, and I feel that angels have been there,” he wrote. 0 
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The Church completed and dedicated two temples during the antipolygamy campaign, a 
remarkable achievement." But as federal pressure intensified, many essential aspects of Church 
government were severely curtailed, and civil disobedience looked increasingly untenable as a 
long-term solution. Between 1 885 and 1 889, most Apostles and stake presidents were in 
hiding or in prison. After federal agents began seizing Church property in accordance with the 
Edmunds-Tucker legislation, management of the Church became more difficult. 12 

The Manifesto 

After two decades of seeking either to negotiate a change in the law or avoid its disastrous 
consequences, Church leaders began to investigate alternative responses. In 1 885 and 1886 
they established settlements in Mexico and Canada, outside the jurisdiction of U.S. law, where 
polygamous families could live peaceably. Hoping that a moderation in their position would 
lead to a reduction in hostilities, Church leaders advised plural husbands to live openly with 
only one of their wives, and advocated that plural marriage not be taught publicly. In 1 889, 
Church authorities prohibited the performance of new plural marriages in Utah. 13 
Church leaders prayerfully sought guidance from the Lord and struggled to understand what 
they should do. Both President John Taylor and President Wilford Woodruff felt the Lord 
directing them to stay the course and not renounce plural marriage. 14 

This inspiration came when paths for legal redress were still open. The last of the paths closed 
in May 1 890, when the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the Edmunds-Tucker 
Act, allowing the confiscation of Church property to proceed. President Woodruff saw that the 
Church’s temples and its ordinances were now at risk. Burdened by this threat, he prayed 
intensely over the matter. “The Lord showed me by vision and revelation,” he later said, “exactly 
what would take place if we did not stop this practice,” referring to plural marriage. “All the 
temples [would] go out of our hands.” God “has told me exactly what to do, and what the result 
would be if we did not do it.” 15 

On September 25,1 890, President Woodruff wrote in his journal that he was “under the 
necessity of acting for the Temporal Salvation of the Church.” He stated, “After Praying to the 
Lord & feeling inspired by his spirit I have issued ... [a] Proclamation.” 16 This proclamation, now 
published in the Doctrine and Covenants as Official Declaration 1 , was released to the public on 
September 25 and became known as the Manifesto. 17 

The Manifesto was carefully worded to address the immediate conflict with the U.S. 
government. “We are not teaching polygamy, or plural marriage, nor permitting any person to 
enter into its practice," President Woodruff said. “Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by 
Congress forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been pronounced constitutional by the 
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court of last resort, I hereby declare my intention to submit to those laws, and to use my 
influence with the members of the Church over which I preside to have them do likewise.” 18 
The members of the Quorum of the Twelve varied in their reactions to the Manifesto. Franklin 
D. Richards was sure it was “the work of the Lord.” Francis M. Lyman said that “he had endorsed 
the Manifesto fully when he first heard it.” 19 Not all the Twelve accepted the document 
immediately. John W. Taylor said he did “not yet feel quite right about it” at first. 20 John Henry 
Smith candidly admitted that “the Manifesto had disturbed his feelings very much” and that he 
was still “somewhat at sea” regarding it. 2 Within a week, however, all members of the Twelve 
voted to sustain the Manifesto. 

The Manifesto was formally presented to the Church at the semiannual general conference held 
in the Salt Lake Tabernacle in October 1 890. On Monday, October 6, Orson F. Whitney, a Salt 
Lake City bishop, stood at the pulpit and read the Articles of Faith, which included the line that 
Latter-day Saints believe in “obeying, honoring, and sustaining the law.” These articles were 
sustained by uplifted hand. Whitney then read the Manifesto, and Lorenzo Snow, President of 
the Quorum of the Twelve, moved that the document be accepted as “authoritative and 
binding.” The assembly was then asked to vote on this motion. The Deseret News reported that 
the vote was “unanimous”; most voted in favor, though some abstained from voting. 22 

Rank-and-file Latter-day Saints accepted the Manifesto with various degrees of reservation. 
Many were not ready for plural marriage to come to an end. General Relief Society president 
Zina D. H. Young, writing in her journal on the day the Manifesto was presented to the Church, 
captured the anguish of the moment: “Today the hearts of all were tried but looked to God and 
submitted." 23 The Manifesto prompted uncertainty about the future of some relationships. 
Eugenia Washburn Larsen, fearing the worst, reported feeling “dense darkness” when she 
imagined herself and other wives and children being “turned adrift” by husbands. 24 Other plural 
wives, however, reacted to the Manifesto with “great relief.” 23 

After the Manifesto 

Latter-day Saints believe that the Lord reveals His will “line upon line; here a little, there a 
little.” 26 Church members living in 1 890 generally believed that the Manifesto was the “work of 
the Lord,” in Franklin D. Richards’s words. But the full implications of the Manifesto were not 
apparent at first; its scope had to be worked out, and authorities differed on how best to 
proceed. “We have been led to our present position by degrees," Apostle Heber J. Grant 
explained. 27 Over time and through effort to receive continuing revelation, Church members saw 
“by degrees” how to interpret the Manifesto going forward. 

At first, many Church leaders believed the Manifesto merely “suspended” plural marriage for an 
indefinite time. 28 Having lived, taught, and suffered for plural marriage for so long, it was 
difficult to imagine a world without it. George Q. Cannon, a counselor in the First Presidency, 
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likened the Manifesto to the Lord’s reprieve from the command to build temples in Missouri in 
the 1 830s after the Saints were expelled from the state. In a sermon given immediately after the 
Manifesto was sustained at general conference, Cannon quoted a passage of scripture in which 
the Lord excuses those who diligently seek to carry out a commandment from Him, only to be 
prevented by their enemies: “Behold, it behooveth me to require that work no more at the 
hands of those sons of men, but to accept of their offerings.” 29 

Nevertheless, many practical matters had to be settled. The Manifesto was silent on what 
existing plural families should do. On their own initiative, some couples separated or divorced 
as a result of the Manifesto; other husbands stopped cohabiting with all but one of their wives 
but continued to provide financial and emotional support to all dependents. 30 In closed-door 
meetings with local leaders, the First Presidency condemned men who left their wives by using 
the Manifesto as an excuse. “I did not, could not and would not promise that you would desert 
your wives and children,” President Woodruff told the men. “This you cannot do in honor.” 31 
Believing that the covenants they made with God and their spouses had to be honored above all 
else, many husbands, including Church leaders, continued to cohabit with their plural wives and 
fathered children with them well into the 20th century. 32 Continued cohabitation exposed those 
couples to the threat of prosecution, just as it did before the Manifesto. But these threats were 
markedly diminished after 1 890. The Manifesto marked a new relationship with the federal 
government and the nation: prosecution of polygamists declined, plural wives came out of 
hiding and assumed their married names, and husbands interacted more freely with their 
families, especially after U.S. president Benjamin Harrison granted general amnesty to Mormon 
polygamists in 1 893. 33 Three years later, Utah became a state with a constitution that banned 
polygamy. 

The Manifesto declared President Woodruff’s intention to submit to the laws of the United 
States. It said nothing about the laws of other nations. Ever since the opening of colonies in 
Mexico and Canada, Church leaders had performed plural marriages in those countries, and 
after October 1 890, plural marriages continued to be quietly performed there. 34 As a rule, these 
marriages were not promoted by Church leaders and were difficult to get approved. Either one 
or both of the spouses who entered into these unions typically had to agree to remain in 
Canada or Mexico. Under exceptional circumstances, a smaller number of new plural marriages 
were performed in the United States between 1 890 and 1 904, though whether the marriages 
were authorized to have been performed within the states is unclear. 35 

The precise number of new plural marriages performed during these years, inside and outside 
the United States, is unknown. Sealing records kept during this period typically did not indicate 
whether a sealing was monogamous or plural, making an exhaustive calculation difficult. A 
rough sense of scale, however, can be seen in a chronological ledger of marriages and sealings 
kept by Church scribes. Between the late 1 880s and the early 1 900s, during a time when 
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temples were few and travel to them was long and arduous, Latter-day Saint couples who lived 
far away from temples were permitted to be sealed in marriage outside them. 

The ledger of “marriages and sealings performed outside the temple,” which is not 
comprehensive, lists SI 5 marriages performed between October 1 7, 1 890, and September 8, 

1 903. 36 Of the 31 5 marriages recorded in the ledger, research indicates that 25 (7.9%) were 
plural marriages and 290 were monogamous marriages (92.1%). Almost all the monogamous 
marriages recorded were performed in Arizona or Mexico. Of the 25 plural marriages, 1 8 took 
place in Mexico, 3 in Arizona, 2 in Utah, and 1 each in Colorado and on a boat on the Pacific 
Ocean. Overall, the record shows that plural marriage was a declining practice and that Church 
leaders were acting in good conscience to abide by the terms of the Manifesto as they 
understood them. 37 

The exact process by which these marriages were approved remains unclear. For a time, post- 
Manifesto plural marriages required the approval of a member of the First Presidency. There is 
no definitive evidence, however, that the decisions were made by the First Presidency as a 
whole; President Woodruff, for example, typically referred requests to allow new plural 
marriages to President Cannon for his personal consideration. 38 By the late 1 890s, at least some 
of the men who had authority to perform sealings apparently considered themselves free to 
either accept or reject requests at their own discretion, independent of the First Presidency. 
Apostle Heber J. Grant, for example, reported that while visiting Mormon settlements in Mexico 
in 1 900, he received 1 0 applications in a single day requesting plural marriages. He declined 
them all. “I confess,” he told a friend, “that it has always gone against my grain to have any 
violations of documents [i.e. the Manifesto] of this kind.” 39 

The Second Manifesto 

At first, the performance of new plural marriages after the Manifesto was largely unknown to 
people outside the Church. When discovered, these marriages troubled many Americans, 
especially after President George Q. Cannon stated in an 1 899 interview with the New York 
Herald that new plural marriages might be performed in Canada and Mexico. 40 After the election 
of B. H. Roberts, a member of the First Council of the Seventy, to the U.S. Congress, it became 
known that Roberts had three wives, one of whom he married after the Manifesto. A petition of 
7 million signatures demanded that Roberts not be seated. Congress complied, and Roberts 
was barred from his office. 41 

The exclusion of B. H. Roberts opened Mormon marital practices to renewed scrutiny. Church 
President Lorenzo Snow issued a statement clarifying that new plural marriages had ceased in 
the Church and that the Manifesto extended to all parts of the world, counsel he repeated in 
private. Even so, a small number of new plural marriages continued to be performed, probably 
without President Snow’s knowledge or approval. After Joseph F. Smith became Church 
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President in 1 901 , a small number of new plural marriages were also performed during the 
early years of his administration. 42 

The Church’s role in these marriages became a subject of intense debate after Reed Smoot, an 
Apostle, was elected to the U.S. Senate in 190S. Although Smoot was a monogamist, his 
apostleship put his loyalty to the country under scrutiny. How could Smoot both uphold the 
laws of the Church, some of whose officers had performed, consented to, or participated in new 
plural marriages, and uphold the laws of the land, which made plural marriage illegal? For four 
years legislators debated this question in lengthy public hearings. 

The Senate called on many witnesses to testify. Church President Joseph F. Smith took the stand 
in the Senate chamber in March 1904. When asked, he defended his family relationships, telling 
the committee that he had cohabited with his wives and fathered children with them since 
1 890. He said it would be dishonorable of him to break the sacred covenants he had made with 
his wives and with God. When questioned about new plural marriages performed since 1 890, 
President Smith carefully distinguished between actions sanctioned by the Church and ratified 
in Church councils and conferences, and the actions undertaken by individual members of the 
Church. “There never has been a plural marriage by the consent or sanction or knowledge or 
approval of the church since the manifesto,” he testified. 43 

In this legal setting, President Smith sought to protect the Church while stating the truth. His 
testimony conveyed a distinction Church leaders had long understood: the Manifesto removed 
the divine command for the Church collectively to sustain and defend plural marriage; it had 
not, up to this time, prohibited individuals from continuing to practice or perform plural 
marriage as a matter of religious conscience. 

The time was right for a change in this understanding. A majority of Mormon marriages had 
always been monogamous, and a shift toward monogamy as the only approved form had long 
been underway. In 1 889, a lifelong monogamist was called to the Quorum of the Twelve; after 
1 897, every new Apostle called into the Twelve, with one exception, was a monogamist at the 
time of his appointment. 44 Beginning in the 1 890s, as Church leaders urged members to remain 
in their native lands and “build Zion” in those places rather than immigrate to Utah as in 
previous years, it became important for them to abide the laws mandating monogamy. 

During his Senate testimony, President Smith promised publicly to clarify the Church’s position 
about plural marriage. At the April 1 904 general conference, President Smith issued a forceful 
statement, known as the Second Manifesto, attaching penalties to entering into plural marriage: 
“If any officer or member of the Church shall assume to solemnize or enter into any such 
marriage he will be deemed in transgression against the Church and will be liable to be dealt 
with according to the rules and regulations thereof and excommunicated therefrom. ” 45 This 
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statement had been approved by the leading councils of the Church and was unanimously 
sustained at the conference as authoritative and binding on the Church. 46 

The Second Manifesto was a watershed event. For the first time, Church members were put on 
notice that new plural marriages stood unapproved by God and the Church. The Second 
Manifesto expanded the reach and scope of the first. “When [the Manifesto] was given,” Elder 
Francis M. Lyman, President of the Quorum of the Twelve, explained, “it simply gave notice to 
the Saints that they need not enter plural marriage any longer, but the action taken at the 
conference held in Salt Lake City on the 6th day of April 1 904 [the Second Manifesto] made that 
manifesto prohibitory.” 47 

Church leaders acted to communicate the seriousness of this declaration to leaders and 
members at all levels. President Lyman sent letters to each member of the Quorum of the 
Twelve, by direction of the First Presidency, advising them that the Second Manifesto would be 
“strictly enforced.” 48 Contrary to direction, two Apostles, John W. Taylor and Matthias F. Cowley, 
continued to perform and encourage new plural marriages after the Second Manifesto. They 
were eventually dropped from the quorum. 49 Taylor was later excommunicated from the Church 
after he insisted on his right to continue to perform plural marriages. Cowley was restricted 
from using his priesthood and later admitted that he had been “wholly in error. "so 

Some couples who entered into plural marriage between 1 890 and 1 904 separated after the 
Second Manifesto, but many others quietly cohabited into the 1 930s and beyond. si Church 
members who rejected the Second Manifesto and continued to publicly advocate plural 
marriage or undertake new plural marriages were summoned to Church disciplinary councils. 
Some who were excommunicated coalesced into independent movements and are sometimes 
called fundamentalists. These groups are not affiliated with or supported by The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Since the administration of Joseph F. Smith, Church Presidents 
have repeatedly emphasized that the Church and its members are no longer authorized to enter 
into plural marriage and have underscored the sincerity of their words by urging local leaders to 
bring noncompliant members before Church disciplinary councils. 

Conclusion 

Marriage between one man and one woman is God’s standard for marriage, unless Fie declares 
otherwise, which He did through His prophet, Joseph Smith. The Manifesto marked the 
beginning of the return to monogamy, which is the standard of the Church today. 87 Speaking at 
general conference soon after the Manifesto was given, President George Q. Cannon reflected 
on the revelatory process that brought the Manifesto about: “The Presidency of the Church have 
to walk just as you walk,” he said. “They have to take steps just as you take steps. They have to 
depend upon the revelations of God as they come to them. They cannot see the end from the 
beginning, as the Lord does." “All that we can do,” Cannon said, speaking of the First 
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Presidency, “is to seek the mind and will of God, and when that comes to us, though it may 

come in contact with every feeling that we have previously entertained, we have no option but 

to take the step that God points out, and to trust to Him.” 53 
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Joseph Smith’s Teachings 
about Priesthood, Temple, 
and Women 


Women and men enjoy many opportunities for service in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, both within local congregations and at the Churchwide level. Among other things, 
Latter-day Saint women preach sermons in Sunday meetings and the Church’s general 
conference; serve full-time proselytizing missions; perform and officiate in holy rites in the 
Church’s temples; and lead organizations that minister to families, other women, young 
women, and children. They participate in priesthood councils at the local and general levels. 
Professional women teach Latter-day Saint history and theology at Church universities and in 
the Church’s educational programs for youth. Because only men are ordained to priesthood 
office, however, questions have arisen about women’s standing in the Church. This essay 
provides relevant historical context for these important questions and explains Joseph Smith’s 
teachings about women and priesthood authority. 

The restoration of priesthood authority through the Prophet Joseph Smith is a fundamental 
doctrine of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Early in his ministry, Joseph Smith 
received priesthood authority from heavenly messengers; with that authority, he organized the 
Church, conferred priesthood upon other men, and ordained them to offices in the 
priesthood. i By this same authority, Joseph Smith organized the Relief Society as part of the 
structure of the Church, which formally defined and authorized a major aspect of women’s 
ministry. All this was done to prepare the Saints to participate in the ordinances of the temple, 
which were introduced soon after the founding of the Relief Society. At the time of his death, 
the revelatory vision imparted to Joseph Smith was securely in place: women and men could 
receive and administer sacred priesthood ordinances in holy temples, which would help prepare 
them to enter the presence of God one day. 
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Early Latter-day Saint Understandings of Priesthood 

The restoration of priesthood authority came at a time of intense religious excitement in the 
United States. This excitement was driven in part by questions about divine authority— who had 
it, how it was obtained, and whether it was necessary . i In the early 1 9th century, most 
Christians believed that the authority to act in God’s name had remained on the earth since the 
time of Jesus’s mortal ministry. Joseph Smith taught that Christ’s priesthood was lost after the 
deaths of the ancient apostles and had been newly restored through angelic ministration. Even 
so, many Latter-day Saints initially understood the concept of priesthood largely in terms 
common for the day. In 1 830s America, the word priesthood was defined as “the office or 
character of a priest” and “the order of men set apart for sacred offices,” identifying priesthood 
with religious office and the men who held it.^ Early Latter-day Saints likewise thought of 
priesthood primarily in terms of ordination to ecclesiastical office and authority to preach and 
perform religious rites. 4 As in most other Christian denominations during this era, Latter-day 
Saint men alone held priesthood offices, served formal proselytizing missions, and performed 
ordinances like baptism and blessing the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Unlike those in many other churches, Latter-day Saints extended priesthood ordination broadly 
to laymen, as directed by revelation. Over time, an extensive structure of priesthood offices and 
quorums was established. From the beginning, this structure was governed by revelation under 
the direction of priesthood leaders holding “keys.'TThe keys of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
given through divine messengers to Joseph Smith and later passed to others, bestowed the 
“right of presidency,” the right “to administer in spiritual things,” and the “right to officiate in all 
the offices in the church. "fi 

Latter-day Saints’ understanding of the nature of priesthood and keys grew as a result of 
revelations received by Joseph Smith. An 1 832 revelation taught that the greater, or 
Melchizedek, priesthood held “the key of the knowledge of God,” and that in the ordinances of 
the priesthood, “the power of godliness is manifest.” Joseph Smith was charged, like Moses, “to 
sanctify his people that they might behold the face of God.'T In 1 836, angelic messengers 
committed priesthood keys to Joseph Smith that would enable church members to receive 
temple ordinances. § In an 1 841 revelation, the Lord commanded the Saints to build a temple in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, where He would reveal to His people “all things pertaining to this house, and 
the priesthood thereof. ”S The culminating ordinances of the priesthood were to be found in the 
temple and would help prepare men and women to enter into God’s presence. 

Latter-day Saint women in the Church’s earliest years, like women elsewhere, participated 
actively in their new religious community. They ratified decisions by voting in 
conferences;-^ they furnished the temple with their handiwork; they worshipped alongside men 
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in meetings and choirs; they shared the gospel with relatives and neighbors; they hosted 
meetings in their homes; and they exercised spiritual gifts in private and in public.J-L Early 
revelation authorized women to “expound scriptures, and to exhort the church. ”12 Even so, like 
most other Christians in their day, Latter-day Saints in the early years of the Church reserved 
public preaching and leadership for men.n 

Joseph Smith and the Nauvoo Relief Society 

Revelatory developments in Nauvoo afforded women new opportunities to participate in the 
Church and expanded Latter-day Saints’ understanding of the eternal relationship between men 
and women. The organization of the Female Relief Society of Nauvoo on March 1 7, 1 842, 
marked a significant step in these developments. 2iWanting to provide charitable support to 
men working to build the temple, a group of Mormon women planned to form a benevolent 
society, mirroring a popular practice of the time. J2 When they presented their plan to Joseph 
Smith, he felt inspired to move beyond such precedents. As Sarah Granger Kimball, a founding 
member of the Relief Society, later recalled, the Prophet told them he had “something better” 
for them and said he would organize the women “in the Order of the Priesthood after the 
pattern of the Church. "1& 

The women named their new organization “Relief Society.” It was unlike other women’s societies 
of the day because it was established by a prophet who acted with priesthood authority to give 
women authority, sacred responsibilities, and official positions within the structure of the 
Church, not apart from it. The women were organized, as Apostle John Taylor remarked at the 
founding meeting, “according to the law of Heaven. ”J2 

Joseph Smith charged the women to “relieve the poor” and to “save souls. ”12 He stated that his 
wife Emma Hale Smith’s appointment as president of the Relief Society fulfilled a revelation 
given to her twelve years earlier, in which she was called an “Elect lady. "is He also declared to 
the Society, “I now turn the key to you in the name of God and this Society shall rejoice and 
knowledge and intelligence shall flow down from this time. ”22 

Sarah Kingsley Cleveland, counselor to Emma Smith, expressed the women’s sense of divine 
authorization when she said, “We design to act in the name of the Lord. ”21 Emma Smith called 
upon each member of the Society to be “ambitious to do good," declaring that together they 
would do “something extraordinary ." She anticipated “extraordinary occasions and pressing 
calls. ”22 


Two aspects of Joseph Smith’s teachings to the women of the Relief Society may be unfamiliar 
to members of the Church today. First is his use of language associated with priesthood. In 
organizing the Relief Society, Joseph spoke of “ordain[ing]” women and said that Relief Society 
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officers would “preside over the Society. ”22 He also declared, “I now turn the key to you in the 
name of God. ”24 

These statements indicate that Joseph Smith delegated priesthood authority to women in the 
Relief Society.2i Joseph’s language can be more fully understood in historical context. During 
the 1 9th century, Latter-day Saints used the term keys to refer at various times to authority, 
knowledge, or temple ordinances. 22 Likewise, Mormons sometimes used the term ordain in a 
broad sense, often interchangeably with set apart and not always referring to priesthood 
office.22 On these points, Joseph’s actions illuminate the meaning of his words: neither Joseph 
Smith, nor any person acting on his behalf, nor any of his successors conferred the Aaronic or 
Melchizedek Priesthood on women or ordained women to priesthood office. 

In later years, words like ordination and keys were more precisely defined, as when President 
John Taylor, who acted by assignment from Joseph Smith to “ordain and set apart” Emma Smith 
and her counselors, explained in 1 880 that “the ordination then given did not mean the 
conferring of the Priesthood upon those sisters . ”28 Women did receive authority to preside in 
the women’s organization and to appoint officers as needed to conduct the organization in the 
pattern of the priesthood, including being led by a president with counselors^ By the time of 
President Taylor’s statement, women-led organizations were also in place for young women 
and children. These organizations also had presidencies, who acted with delegated priesthood 
authority. 

The second aspect of Joseph Smith’s teachings to the Relief Society that may be unfamiliar 
today is his endorsement of women’s participation in giving blessings of healing. “Respecting 
the female laying on hands,” the Nauvoo Relief Society minutes record, Joseph said that “it is no 
sin for any body to do it that has faith,” and admonished, “if the sisters should have faith to 
heal the sick, let all hold their tongues, and let every thing roll on." 2 fi Some women had 
performed such blessings since the early days of the Church. At that time, Latter-day Saints 
understood the gift of healing primarily in terms of the New Testament’s teaching that it was 
one of the gifts of the Spirit available to believers through faith. Joseph Smith taught that the 
gift of healing was a sign that would follow “all that believe whether male or female. "21 

During the 1 9th century, women frequently blessed the sick by the prayer of faith, and many 
women received priesthood blessings promising that they would have the gift of healing. 22 “| 
have seen many demonstrations of the power and blessing of God through the administration 
of the sisters,” testified Elizabeth Ann Smith Whitney, who was, by her own account, blessed by 
Joseph Smith to exercise this gift. 22 In reference to these healing blessings, Relief Society 
general president Eliza R. Snow explained in 1 883, “Women can administer in the name of 
JESUS, but not by virtue of the Priesthood. ”24 
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Women’s participation in healing blessings gradually declined in the early 20 th century as 
Church leaders taught that it was preferable to follow the New Testament directive to “call for 
the elders. By 1 926, Church President Heber J. Grant affirmed that the First Presidency “do 
not encourage calling in the sisters to administer to the sick, as the scriptures tell us to call in 
the Elders, who hold the priesthood of God and have the power and authority to administer to 
the sick in the name of Jesus Christ. "is The current Handbook of Instructions directs that “only 
Melchizedek Priesthood holders may administer to the sick or afflicted. "22 

Priesthood and the Temple 

Joseph Smith said that his instructions to the Relief Society were intended to prepare women to 
“come in possession of the privileges & blessings & gifts of the priesthood.” This would be 
accomplished through the ordinances of the temple. 2 « These new ordinances taught the nature 
of God, the purpose of life, the meaning of eternal life, and the nature of humankind’s 
relationship to divinity. They brought men and women into a covenant relationship with God. 
Joseph Smith’s teachings about temple ordinances provide further context for his priesthood- 
related teachings to the Relief Society. Joseph spoke of establishing a “kingdom of priests. "22 He 
had used similar terms earlier when speaking of the relationship of all the Saints to the 
temple.42 This “kingdom of priests” would be comprised of men and women who made temple 
covenants. 

In the last two years of his life, Joseph Smith introduced temple ordinances and covenants to a 
core group of men and women. In May 1 842, he officiated in the first temple endowments— a 
ritual in which participants made sacred covenants and received instruction regarding God’s 
plan of salvation. 41 Joseph Smith began sealing (or marrying for eternity) husbands and wives 
and then initiated women into the endowment by the end of September 1 84S. He taught men 
and women that by receiving temple ordinances, culminating in the sealing ordinance, they 
entered into an “order of the priesthood. "42 By the time of his death, he had given these 
ordinances to several dozen men and women, who met together often to pray and to participate 
in temple ceremonies as they awaited completion of the Nauvoo Temple in December 1 845. 
Temple ordinances were priesthood ordinances, but they did not bestow ecclesiastical office on 
men or women. They fulfilled the Lord’s promise that his people— women and men— would be 
“endowed with power from on high. "42 That priesthood power was manifest in individuals’ lives 
in many ways and was available to adult members, regardless of marital status. The endowment 
opened channels of personal revelation to both women and men. It bestowed a greater measure 
of “faith and knowledge” and the “help of the Spirit of the Lord”— power that fortified the Saints 
for subsequent hardships they would face as they traveled 1 ,300 miles across a forbidding 
wilderness and settled in the Salt Lake Valley. 44 it prepared endowed Latter-day Saints to go 
forth “armed with thy [God’s] power” to “bear exceedingly great and glorious tidings ... unto the 
ends of the earth. "42 Indeed, through the ordinances of the temple, the power of godliness was 
manifest in their lives. 46 
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During the Nauvoo era, Latter-day Saints came to understand that all people are children of 
heavenly parents and that it is the ultimate destiny of faithful men and women to become like 
them. 4Z Additional revelation about the eternal nature and purpose of marriage accompanied 
these teachings. Joseph Smith taught associates that marriage performed and solemnized— or 
“sealed”— by proper authority in temples would last into the eternities.^ 

These revelations and ordinances imparted new understanding of the interdependent 
relationship of women and men. As Bishop Newel K. Whitney expressed it shortly after receiving 
his endowment, “Without the female all things cannot be restor’d to the earth. It takes all to 
restore the Priesthood.”^ Mary Isabella Horne, a member of the Nauvoo Relief Society, later 
expressed joy in being “co-laborers with our brethren in building up the kingdom of God.” “In 
all the ordinances received in the House of the Lord,” she said, “woman stands beside the man, 
both for the living and the dead, showing that the man is not without the woman nor the 
woman without the man in the Lord. "so 

The priesthood power bestowed in the Nauvoo Temple— and by extension, in temples today— 
extends beyond this life, for temple ordinances make possible the exaltation of God’s 
children.^! The ordinances of the temple, Joseph Smith taught, would create a “welding link” 
between all members of the human family, one family at a time, extending backward and 
forward in time.^ 

When a man and a woman are sealed in the temple, they enter together, by covenant, into an 
order of the priesthood.^ If they are faithful to their covenants, they receive “honor, 
immortality, and eternal life,” “exaltation and glory in all things,” and “a fulness and a 
continuation of the seeds forever and ever. "54 Some do not have the opportunity to marry in this 
life, and many experience broken family relationships. Because God is just, every child of God 
will have the opportunity, either in this life or in the next, to accept the gospel and receive all 
promised blessings (including eternal marriage), conditioned upon faithfulness.^ 

Women and Priesthood Today 

In some respects, the relationship between Latter-day Saint women and priesthood has 
remained remarkably constant since Joseph Smith’s day. As in the earliest days of the Church, 
men are ordained to priesthood offices, while both women and men are invited to experience 
the power and blessings of the priesthood in their lives. 56Men and women continue to officiate 
in sacred ordinances in temples much as they did in Joseph Smith’s day. Joseph taught that men 
and women can obtain the highest degree of celestial glory only by entering together into an 
order of the priesthood through the temple sealing ordinance. That understanding remains with 
Latter-day Saints today. 
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The priesthood authority exercised by Latter-day Saint women in the temple and elsewhere 
remains largely unrecognized by people outside the Church and is sometimes misunderstood 
or overlooked by those within. Latter-day Saints and others often mistakenly equate priesthood 
with religious office and the men who hold it, which obscures the broader Latter-day Saint 
concept of priesthood. 

Since Joseph Smith’s day, Church prophets, exercising the keys of the priesthood, have adapted 
structures and programs in a world in which educational, political, and economic opportunities 
have expanded for many women.^ Today, Latter-day Saint women lead three organizations 
within the Church: the Relief Society, the Young Women, and the Primary. They preach and pray 
in congregations, fill numerous positions of leadership and service, participate in priesthood 
councils at the local and general levels, and serve formal proselytizing missions across the 
globe. In these and other ways, women exercise priesthood authority even though they are not 
ordained to priesthood office. SfiSuch service and leadership would require ordination in many 
other religious traditions. 

Priesthood blesses the lives of God’s children in innumerable ways. Priesthood defines, 
empowers, ennobles, and creates order. In ecclesiastical callings, temple ordinances, family 
relationships, and quiet, individual ministry, Latter-day Saint women and men go forward with 
priesthood power and authority. This interdependence of men and women in accomplishing 
God’s work through His power is central to the gospel of Jesus Christ restored through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. 
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Mother in Heaven 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints teaches that all human beings, male and female, 
are beloved spirit children of heavenly parents, a Heavenly Father and a Heavenly Mother. This 
understanding is rooted in scriptural and prophetic teachings about the nature of God, our 
relationship to Deity, and the godly potential of men and women. 1 The doctrine of a Heavenly 
Mother is a cherished and distinctive belief among Latter-day Saints. 2 

While there is no record of a formal revelation to Joseph Smith on this doctrine, some early 
Latter-day Saint women recalled that he personally taught them about a Mother in Heaven. 3 The 
earliest published references to the doctrine appeared shortly after Joseph Smith’s death in 
1 844, in documents written by his close associates. 4 The most notable expression of the idea is 
found in a poem by Eliza R. Snow, entitled “My Father in Heaven” and now known as the hymn 
“0 My Father.” This text declares: “In the heav’ns are parents single? / No, the thought makes 
reason stare; / Truth is reason— truth eternal / Tells me I’ve a mother there." 5 

Subsequent Church leaders have affirmed the existence of a Mother in Heaven. In 1909, the 
First Presidency taught that “all men and women are in the similitude of the universal Father 
and Mother, and are literally the sons and daughters of Deity.” 6 Susa Young Gates, a prominent 
leader in the Church, wrote in 1920 that Joseph Smith’s visions and teachings revealed the truth 
that “the divine Mother, [is] side by side with the divine Father.” 7 And in “The Family: A 
Proclamation to the World,” issued in 1 995, the First Presidency and Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles declared, “Each [person] is a beloved spirit son or daughter of heavenly parents, and, 
as such, each has a divine nature and destiny.” 8 

Prophets have taught that our heavenly parents work together for the salvation of the human 
family. “We are part of a divine plan designed by Heavenly Parents who love us,” taught Elder M. 
Russell Ballard of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 9 President Harold B. Lee stated, “We 
forget that we have a Heavenly Father and a Heavenly Mother who are even more concerned, 
probably, than our earthly father and mother, and that influences from beyond are constantly 
working to try to help us when we do all we can.” 10 

Latter-day Saints direct their worship to Heavenly Father, in the name of Christ, and do not pray 
to Heavenly Mother. In this, they follow the pattern set by Jesus Christ, who taught His disciples 
to “always pray unto the Father in my name.” 11 Latter-day Saints are taught to pray to Heavenly 
Father, but as President Gordon B. Hinckley said, “The fact that we do not pray to our Mother in 
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Heaven in no way belittles or denigrates her.” 12 lndeed, as Elder Rudger Clawson wrote, “We 
honor woman when we acknowledge Godhood in her eternal Prototype." 13 

As with many other truths of the gospel, our present knowledge about a Mother in Heaven is 
limited. Nevertheless, we have been given sufficient knowledge to appreciate the sacredness of 
this doctrine and to comprehend the divine pattern established for us as children of heavenly 
parents. Latter-day Saints believe that this pattern is reflected in Paul’s statement that “neither 
is the man without the woman, neither the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 14 Men and 
women cannot be exalted without each other. Just as we have a Father in Heaven, we have a 
Mother in Heaven. As Elder Dallin H. Oaks of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles has said, “Our 
theology begins with heavenly parents. Our highest aspiration is to be like them.” 15 
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